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EXPORT OF CAPITAL TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMTKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 3-15 


[Article by &%. 1. Zimenkov] 


(Summary) During the last decade, profound changes have taken place in the 
domestic and international life of dozens of Third World countries. Many 
of them have begun an active struggle for economic independence and to 
change the entire system of their ecomaic relations with the capitalist 
world. Some of them are insisting on control over their own natural re- 
sources, are developing their own specialist personnel and are nationaliz- 
ing foreign enterprises. The United States is tuking advantage of the 
sociceconomic differences between the developing countries in its own 
interest. It is searching for new, more flexible and more covert forms of 
expansion in order to maintain its hold on various Asian, African and 
Latin American nations. 


By the beginning of 1976, all U.S. private and government investments in 
the Third World totaled around 110 billion dollars. Private investments 
accounted for approximately two-thirds of this total. The more intensive 
export of private capital in the 1970's has been largely due to the highly 
tense market conditions in the capitalist world, with its sharp production 
cuts, high rate of unemployment, shortage of raw materials and currency and 
energy crises. The U.35. Government has taken many steps to assist American 
corporations in their cverseas investment activity and to strengthen their 
competitive potential. 


American co. porations have concentrated their investments primarily in the 
more highly developed and relatively young states with a larger domestic 
market, abundant natural resources and an advantageous geographic position. 
They have preferred to ignore the more underdeveloped countries, particularly 
those with no access to the sea. They have generally established production 
units and branches in the developing countries which remain totally under 

the jurisdiction of industrial centers in the West. 





Itc is true that foreign capital is one of the factors contributing to the 
economic development of young states. With the aid of this capital, the 
state can modernize its economy, establish new branches and develop under- 
developed regions. In addition to foreign investments, these nations also 
acquire menagement and organizational skills, technological knowledge and 
technical innovations. Other benefits include increased employment, reduced 
prices due to mass production and an increase in state income due to larger 
tax revenues. But foreign private capital is aleo teking advantage of its 
position in the economies of the Third World countries to inflwence their 
socioeconomic development and to control the changes occurring in this 
region. For this reason, most of these countries are trying to place 
foreign capical, with all of its financial strength and technical and 
organizaticnal abilities, at the service of national interests, combining 
the utilization of their technology and financial resources with some re- 
striction of their activities in the interest of national development. 


The United States is introducing certain new elements into its export of 
private capital to the developing countries in an attempt to adapt to these 
new conditions. But these elements have not made any fundamental changes 

in the essential features of U.S. expansionist practices and have only been 
aimed at the modernization of forms and methods. The developing countries 
are fully aware that the neocolonial policy of the United States is not in 
their national interests and are demanding that international economic rela- 
tions be restructured on a democratic and egalitarian basis. 











PACIFIC REGION DEVELOPMENT TRENDS AND U.S. POLICY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 16-26 


[Article by I. B. Bulay and A. A. Kokoshin) 


{Text} Many of the works published in the United States in recent years 
have attested that American researchers and politicians are tak/ng a much 
greater interest in, and gre much wore concerned with, present and future 
tendencies in the political and economic development of the Pacific region 
and the potential role of the United States in this vest part of the world. 


The Pacific problem as such became an item on the agenda of 20th century 
international relations when imperialist Japan came on the scene after its 
victory in the war with tsarist Russia and its subsequent confrontation 

with American imperialism. For several decades, the antagonism between 

Japan and the United States remained the major international political prob- 
lem in the Pacific region. The acute conflicts between these powers during 
that historical era were resolved, as we know, by the most radical means-- 

a war, as a result of which Japan was prevented from being one of the United 
States’ dangerous rivals in the commercial and economic sphere and from taking 
an active part in international political relations for many years. 


World War II considerably stimulated the further development of the Pacific 
emphasis in U.S. foreign and military policy and contributed to the estab- 
lishment of important preconditions to cause the proportional significance 
of this region in all fields to become greater. 


During the first years after the war, American researchers pointed out 
certain factors determining the United States’ more intensive expansion in 
the Pacific zone. The author of one work noted that “the development of 
transportation, communications, trade and defense are changing the Americans’ 
view of the world from one almost completely focused on Europe to a new and 
broader vista in which the East is gaining the center of our attention. And 
American foreign policy, which was previously almost totally based on ideas 
about Europe, is becoming increasingly oriented toward the Far East." 











Americ~s expanetoa in the Pacific zone after the end of the war was governed 
by the oojective of active military and political struggle against the social- 
ist countries and the national liberation movement on the Asian <cntinent. 


The outcome «f the U.S. aggression in Vietnam and the entire wa: << !ndochina 
had a decisive effect on the evolution of the American approech to the Asian 
and Pacific region, which was furmulated at the end of the 1960's in the 
"Nixon Doctrine,” in which there was already a warked shift toward greater 
concentration by U.S. ruling circles on regions in which the interests of 

the largest Pacific powers overlapped. 


New tendencies in U.S. policy in this region took shape on the basis of the 
recommendations of prominent representatives of the American academic 
community. 


University of California Professor R. Scalapino, under whose supervision « 
group of experts worked out the present Democratic administration's position 
on Asian issues, wrote that, “from the standpoint of strutegic interests, 
the most important regions are the Paciiic Ocean and Northeast Asia, and 
they are vitally important from the standpoint of economic and political 
prospects."* H. Kahn, director of the Hudson Institute, using categories 
of long standing in the vocabulary of historian-geographers, ded :ed the 
following chain of events: from the “age of great rivers," characterized by 
the birth of civilization along the banks of the Nile, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the Indus and Ganges and the Yangtse and Hwang-ho, to the 
"Mediterranean age" (the rise of the Cretan culture, Carthage, Greece and 
Rome), and then to the birth and rise of European-Atlantic bourgeois civili- 
zation. The Pacific region, in hie opinion, will become next link at 
the end of the 20th century and the beginning of the 21st.” R. Walker, . 
one of the authors of “Prospects in the Pacific” and director of the Inter- 
national Studies Institute of the University of South Carolina, believes 
that Secretary of State J. Hay- the man who directed the active imperialist 
expansion of the United States in Asia at the end of the 19th century and 
the beginning of the 20th--wa: being prophetic when he said: "The 
Mediterranean is the ocean of the past, the Atlantic,is the ocean of the 
present and the Pacific is the ocean of the future." 


The "Pacific Doctrine”? proclaimed at the end of 1975 by G. Ford attested 
to the desire of U.S. ruling circles to not only maintain "an cctive inter- 
est in Asia and presence in Asia and the Pacific” after the final defeat 

in Indochina, but also to attempt to seize the initiative in the develop- 
ment of the situation in this region. President Ford stressed the “absolute 
importance” of the Pacific region and linked its significance with the 
global foreign policy interests of the United States.” The major exphasis 
given to the thesis that “American strength constitutes the basis of any 
stable balance of power in the Pacific" attested to the intention of U.S. 
ruling circles to recover America's positions and influence in Asia and 

the Pacific. 














The current administration also has these goals in mind. In his campaign 
speeches, J. Carter exphasized the need for the so-called trilateral partner- 
ship of the industrially developed capitalist nations in North America, 
Western Europe and Japan,* as well as the need to take advantage of the 
political situation in the Pacific for the purpose of consolidating U.S. 
influence. “The United States has been and will continue to be an Asian 

and Pacific power,” said Secretary of State C. Vance in June 1977, "and it 
will continue to maintain a strong military presence in this region.” 


The considerable interest taken by the United States in the Pacific region 
is due to the fact that this is the location of a number of the largest 
states in the world, both in terms of territory and population and in terms 


of aciual gad potential economic strength and international political 
influence. 


Several international political and economic factors of global and regional 
significance have made the Pacific region even more important in recent 
years. The continuous change in the world balance of power in favor of 
socialism, the changing relations between the developed imperialist states, 
the emergence of the developing countries on the world political scene and 
their more active foreign policy, and the increased anti-Soviet emphasis in 
Chinese foreign policy have all created a situation in this region which is 
characterized by a particular degree of political dynamisn. 


‘ae increased significance of the Pacific in world affairs nas derived from 
factors of a regional nature, particularly the growing strength of Japan, 
which has become the second grea*est economic power in the capitalist world, 
as well as the development of such “middle-rank” capitalist states as Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


An increasingly perceptible role in the formation of a specific system of 
international relations in the region is being played by scientific and 
technical factor., particulariy the progress in shipping, which is changing 
the Pacific Ocean from 4 body of water which had previously divided the 
countries bordering on it into the major and cheapest route for the exchange 
of raw materials an’ commodities. World War II showed that the Pacific was 
not an insurmountable obstacle from the strategic standpoint either, which 
is attested to by *he sea and land battles, the bombing of Japan and the 
large-scale landing operations in regions located thousands of knots away 
from the major bases of the warring sides. 


If we wish to determine the group of factors contributing to the political 
and economic dynamism of the situation in the Pacific, it would probably be 
best to first examine some of the basic trends ia the development of the 
eccaomic, political and strategic situation in this region, then distinguish 
between the regional developmental alternatives in the region and focus our 
attention on the key areas in which significant changes capable of promoting 
4a particular developmental alternative may take place. 











Basic Trends 


The development of events in this region have been influenced by a group 
of factors which can be classified according to two basic categories: 
#2} economic and scientific-technical and b) political and ailitery-stretegic. 


Recent economic processes in the Pacific are turning this region into a new 
economic center of the capitalist world. Soviet researcher V. B. Yokubobskiy 
has pointed out the fact that “a particularly important place is occupied by 
the development of deep and lasting economic ties (foreign trade, invest- 
ments and the exchange and transfer of technical and technological experience) 
between states in this region, which makes it possible to speak of perceptible 
tendencies toward the emeygence of a Pacific economic complex in the capital- 
ist zone of this region.” 


The process by which a specific system of economic ties took shape in the 
1960's and 1970's resulted from the general increase in the significance of 
the Pacific region in U.S. trade and econoatc policy, the increased American 
foreign trade in the region, the volume of which had already exceeded the 
volume of U.S. trade with the EEC countries by 1972 and amounted to 45.8 
billion dollars in 1976 (an increase of 22.2 percent over the 1975 figure) ,14 
and the rapid expansion of U.3.-Japanese commercial and technological ties, 
which occupied one of the leading positions in the system of worldwide 
capitalist economic relations and simultaneously became the source of the 
exceedingly acute inter-imperialist conflicts which have been escalating 

for 10-12 years. | 


The development co! active trans-Pacific economic ties has been promoted by 
the constantly growing postwar significance of the American Nest (the st*tes 
of California, Washington and Oregon), the development of industrial ur- 
banized zones in these states and the development of large coastal regions 
anc cities in Japan, Canada, Australia and other courrries, which require 
constantly increasing amounte of special-purpose capital investments and 
broader systems for ensuring their viability and, in turn, represent a 
source of economic, social and cultural development as well as new complex 
social problems. 


One of the important indicators of the formation of a specific system of 
relations in the Pacific is the deeper division of labor and the rapid 
development of intraregional commercial and technological ties, which 
accounted for 41 percent of world capitelist exports and 40.6 percent of 
world imports in 1970 ir the Pacific. The United States was the leader 
with 15 percent of the total trade volume in the region and Japan was in 
second place with 6.6 percent. 


Of the total trade volume of the leading capitalist and developing countries 
in the region, intraregional economic ties accounted for 66.1 percent for 
Japan in 1970, 30.6 percent for Australia and New Zealand, 76.3 percent for 
Canada, 59.7 percent for the United States, 62.8 percent for the count: ies 











of the Andean group, 65.4 percent for Southeast Asia gee 60.2 percent for 
the Asian countries as a whole (excluding the ussR) .* 


The transformation of the Pacific Ocean into an integrating factor has 
been largely promoted by progress in the development of maritime transport 
and the lower cost of shipping goods by sea. At present, for example, it 
is cheaper to ship motor vehicles from Tokyo to San Francisco than from 
Detroit to San Francisco and it is cheaper to transport coal from the West 
Coast of the United States to Japan than from the West Coast to the East 
Coast. It has been calculated that the cost of shipping oil on a tanker 
with a water displacement of several tens of thousands of tons for a dis- 
tance of 12,000 kilometers is approximately equal to the cost of transport- 
ing oil 2,500 kilometers by pipeline. The use of supertankers and other 
large-capacity vessels wil} reduce the cost of sh‘pping raw mterials and 
other materials even more./? 


The constant use of communications satellites is reducing telephone costs 
in the Pacific, which were previously higher than in the Atlantic due to 
the greater length of cable lines; now a telephone call from Tokyo to 
Bogota costs the same as a call from Tokyo to Osaka. 


The use of supersonic passenger planes can have a significant stimulating 
effect on the transport of passengers, mail and other freight in the Pacific 
region, since the economic effect of the use of supersonic planes increases 
in proportion to the length of the flight, and the psychological effect of 
their use in this region will be even more perceptible. 


The simplification of communications is contributing to the development of 
mass tourism, which is becoming an important source of income for many 
Pacific countries and serves in general, particularly over the long range, 
as a means of achieving deeper mutual understanding between the peoples 
inhabiting this region. 


The developed capitalist countries, particularly the United States and 
Japan, are attracted by the huge deposits of minerals discovered in the 
1960's in Australia and Canada and by the traditional raw materials of the 
Southeast Asian countries. The Pacific Ocean itself is becoming the 
object -f more and more intensive exploitation and a source of several 
exceedingly important types of food products and industrial and energy 

raw materials. According to available expert estimates, the shelves of 
the East Asian and Southeast Asian countries and Australia are the location 
of potentially rich oil and gas deposits, the development of which could 
make the Pacific region one of the world's largest producers of energy raw 
materials.14 In recent years, the Pacific has become a region of more 
active prospecting and the working of minerals found on the ocean floor 

in ferromanganese concretions, the quantities of which are extremely sub- 
stantial even according to minimum estimates. 15 











The current trends in international development are having a noticeable 
effect on the state of affairs in the Pacific. The process of global 
detente has created favorable preconditions for the peaceful and construc- 
tive development of the political situation in this region. But there is 
still a high level of tension in Asia and the Pacific, which largely de- 
termines the natwre of the intervelations between the Pacific states. 


In the political and strategic spheres, the United States’ defeat in 
Indochina with its multitude of long-range consequences represents a multi- 
faceted factor of regional and global significance. To a certain extent, 
this has signified the development of new military and strategic conditions 
in the region. 


The defeat suffered by the United States in Indochina led to some revision 
in the structure of the American military presence in Asia and the Pacific 
and the withdrawal of some U.S. forces from a number of Asian countries in 
which these troops had been stationed. By the end of 1976, there were 
133,000 American servicemen stationed in Asia and the Pacific. At the 
same time, the United States consolidated and modernized its Pacific fleet 
to reinforce the so-called island strategy. 


The current U.S. Administration put an end to the reduction of American 
armed forces overseas and increased the number of American servicemen in 
the Pacific to 143,500, 16 The Carter Administrat‘on has announced its 
intention to withdraw American ground forces from South Korea over the next 
5 years, but even this policy of limited reduction of the U.S. military 
presence in Korea is encountering resistance in Congress. In Southeast 
Asia, the United States has kept its military bases in the Philippines. 

The Philippine Government's attempts at a radical revision of the terms 
governing these bases, as the talks between the two nations indicated, 

were unsuccessful. 


The political drawbacks of the presence of American troops in the Asian 
countries and the desire of the Asian states to conduct a more independent 
policy are casting doubts on the possibility that the United States will 

be using military installations in these countries for a long time to come. 
In connection with this, the United States has recently displayed more 

energy in establishing and — reserve military bases in Micronesia-- 
on islands under U.S. administration.+7 


At the same time, research groups connected with the Pentagon began a more 
active search for new forms of American military presence in Asia and the 
Pacific as a long-term guarantee of the possibility for the effective use 
of military strength in U.S. interests. For example, J. Camp, researcher 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, said that, in view of the 
military and political vulnerability of bases located on the territory of 
other nations, emphasis should be placed on the construction of — 
flouting military bases which could be towed to any part of the ocean. 8 














The disintegration of the SEATO military bloc attested to stronger healthy 
tendencies in the international political development of Asia and the 
Pacific. The ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations) countries-- 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Taiwan and the Philippines--stressed in a 
declaration adopted at a conference in Bali in February 1976 that, “together 
and separately, they will strive to create favorable conditions for the 
establishment and developmental peaceful cooperation between states on the 
basis of mutual respect and mutual benefit." This declaration, which re- 
flected the new state of affairs in the region, was reaffirmed at ‘the 

second ASEAN conference in August 1977 in Kuala Lumpur. At the same time, 


— forces are attempting to turn this organization into a milit-ry 
bloc. 


Military cooperation has become more active in recent years in the ANZUS 
military bloc (Australia, New Zealand and the United States). In October i976, 
large-scale joint combat maneuvers were conducted by these nations. 


in order to realize their ow current foreign policy interests in the Pacific 
region, U.S. ruling circles have been quite concerned with playing their 
"Chinese card," mainly in relations with the Soviet Union. The anti-Soviet 
great-power course of Peking, which is now the chief opponent of the normali- 
zation of conditions in the region, represents a substantial negative ele- 
ment in international relations in Asia and the Pacific. 


Prospects 


The development of U.S. “post-Vietnam" policy in the Pacific has been influ- 
enced by the attempts of ruling circles in this nation, disturbed by the 
growing strenght of the socialist world, to consolidate the total positions 
of imperialism and to use any means to diminish the influence and role of 
the Soviet Union. It is indicative that the theoretical basis of U.S. 

“"p »st-Vietnam" policy--the "Pacific Doctrine” of G. Ford--lacked any men- 
tion of the USSR as a Pacific country and any reference to policy in regard 
to the USSR in this region. Current Secretary of State Vance also virtually 
ignored the role and significance of the Soviet Union in the international 
political structure of the Pacific region when he spoke to the Asian Society 
on U.S. foreign policy in the Pacific on 29 June 1977. 


The desire to create some kind of “community of developed capitalist states," 
a Pacific “super-economy," excluding the USSR from participation in it and 
giving the developing states of this region only a secondary or tertiary 
role, has been taken as the basis of present and future U.S. policy. 


In particular, some American authors have pointed out tendencies toward 
the creation of an “energy quadrangle in the Pacific,” which would include 
the United States, Japan, Australia and Indonesia. 











The attempts of certain groups in the United States to “isolate” the USSR 
from the developing economic ties in the Pacific are inconsistent with 
objective economic tendencies. The Soviet Far East is the neighbor of 
countries distinguished from it by the variety and volumes of their natural 
resources and the degree to which they have been developed. For example, 
Japan is experiencing an acute shortage of some raw materials which could 
be acquired from the Soviet Union. During the Tenth Five-Year Plan, Soviet 
industry will be oriented qveen more toward the East, toward new sources of 
raw materials and energy. The construction of the Baykal-Amur Trunk 
Line will give the Trans-Eurasian container route (Japan--the USSR-—-Western 
Europe) even greater international significance. 


Despite the efforts of reactionary forces, the development of Soviet-Japanese 
commercial relations is now particularly noteworthy from the standpoint of 
commercial c ration between the capitalist and socialist countries in 

the Pacific. 


In the immediate and near future, it is probable that one of the clharacter- 
istic features of the situation in the Pacific will be more intensive efforts 
by U.S. ruling circles to make use of the "Chinese factor" in relations with 
the Soviet Union. The ideas of American politicians and military leaders 
concerning the augmentation of Chinese military potential with U.S. assist- 
ance are capable of having a tangible uwegative effect on the situation in 
Asia and the Pacific. 


The idea of selling China American weapons and establishing American-Chinese 
ailitary ties has been repeatedly expressed in the United States in recent 
years. In April 1976, J. Schlesinger, who was secretary of defense at 
that time, said that the idea of selling American weapons to China should 
not be rejected, and soon after this, E. Richardson, then secretary of 
comaerce, confirmed the willingness of the United States to negotiate with 
the PRC on this matter. 


In an article on this topic, prominent Sinologist A. D. Barnett pointed out 
the growing tendency in both nations toward concentration on “elements of 
parallelism” in military and political interests. In analyzing the pos- 
sible prospects for establishing military ties between the United States 
and the PRC, he underscored the fact that this kind of cooperation would 

be in the interests of the global military strategy of the United States: 
It would contain the armed forces of the Soviet Union in the Far East and 
reduce the possibility of the renewal of military and political relations 
between China and the USSR. Moreover, according to Barnett, even limited 
American-Chinese military cooperation could slow down the Chinese develop- 
ment of intercontinental ballistic missiles,. including missiles launched 
from submarines which could be aimed at targets in the nited States itself. 
In examining the specific aspects of this kind of coope: ation, the author 
considered the possibility of contacts between the war departments of the 
two countries, the exchange of intelligence and the transmission of plans 
and models of military equipment to Peking. Barnett noted the unpredict- 
ability of Chinese policy and, in particular, did not exclude the 
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possibility that the PRC could revert to a hoetile policy in regard to 
the United States and its Asian allies. For this reason, he recommended 
that the administration “proceed with caution” in building up American- 
Chinese military ties “but not prevent the sale of weapons to China by the 
Western European allies of the United States and Japan 


The problem of military cooperation between the United States and the PRC 
has already virtually gone beyond the limits of academic debates and has 
become one of the issues of current importance in American policy, which 
is attested to by a report recentiy compiled at the request of the adminis- 
tration. It contains a general statement about the danger of selling 
American weapons to the PRC. Nonetheless, as the NEW YORK TIMES reported, 
some “influential figures” involved in the preparation and compilation of 
this document definitely disagree with this conclusion and advocate the 
active use of the "Chinese trump cary" in U.S. foreign policy, particularly 
in relations with the Soviet Urton.*> 


When we examine the possible variations of international relations in the 
Pacific in the distant future, we cannot discount the possibility that a 
Peking-Tokyo “axis” may be created as a factor quite capable of having a 
distabilizing effect on the entire political structure of relations in the 
region. We only need to recall that, even prior to the establishment of 
Japanese-Chinese diplomatic relations in 1972, the Maoists were trying to 
involve Japan in its anti-Soviet policy. The head of a delegation from a 
Japanese research institute concerned with the international problems of 
the ocean said after a trip to the PRC in May 1977: "Im China we were made 


quite yell aware of the fact that they would like to have Japan as an 
ally." 





One basis for accelerated Chinese-Japanese rapprochement could be Peking's 
decision to involve Japanese companies in the broad-scale exploitation of 
China's natural resources. Economic ties with the PRC could appear particu- 
larly appealing to Japan if large and shallow deposits of petroleum were 
actually discovered on the continental shelf of the PRC. The liberaliza- 
tion of conditions for the activities of Japanese monopolies in China could 
serve as the payment for the political coacessions Peking is trying to 
obtain from Tokyo in the talks concerning the conclusion of a “treaty on 
friendship and cooperation"--the inclusion of a statement in this treaty on 
counteractions against so-called "hegemony" on the part of a third nation, 
which will cause the treaty to transcend the framework of bilateral rela- 
tions and will turn it into an instrument of confrontation with other 
countries. The political concessions Peking's leaders would like to gain 
from the Japanese Government are obvious: They are of an obviously anti- 
Soviet nature. Their acceptance in exchange for economic benefits would 
signify the quite apparent orientation of the new "axis" against the 

Soviet Union in the political sphere and would discourage the Japanese 
business community from developing cooperation with the USSR any further. 
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From the standpoint of U.S. interests, some American experts feel that the 
creation ~f this kind of “axis” would be a “lesser evil" for the United 
States than significa::t improvement in Soviet-Japanese relations. At 
hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the U.S. House of 
Representacives, R. Pfaltzgraff, director of the Institute of Foreign 
Policy Research (Philadelphia), announced that “the United States must do 
everything possible to prevent close cooperation between Japan and the 
Soviet Union at the expense of the United States and should strengthen 
Japanese-American cooperation as such as possible."27 


Ruiing circles in the United States are giving a great deal of considera- 
tion to the prospects for the development of American-Japanese relations. 
The "Ford Doctrine” spoke of the relations between the two countries as 

the basis of U.S. strategy in the Pacific. The current administration is 
also particularly concerned about the reinforcement of the American-Japanese 
alliance. The great significance attached to relations with Japan by U.S. 
leaders is attested to by the appointment of M. Mansfield, prominent 
American politician and former Democratic floor leader in the Senate, the 
U.S. ambassador to Japan in the summer of 1977. 


It should be borne in mind that the idea of stronger bilateral relations 

in the region has also found support in the Japanese Government. In 

June 1976, TIME magazine printed a "Message to America” by former Prime 
Minister T. Miki, in which he underscored the particularly close interrela- 
tions between Japan and the United States and requested the United States 
to direct its efforts toward assisting the people of the Pacific to 
“realize their natural interdependence." 


Under the conditions of the economic depression of the last few years, this 
close U.S.-Japanese interdependence has aggravated relations between the 

two countries both in economic matters and in the international sphere. 
Pronounced differences of opinion between the United States and Japan have 
made themselves evident in the commerical sphere, in the issue of the use 
of atomic energy and in the positions occupied by Washington and Tokyo in 
regard to the developing countries. Japan's military potential is gradually 
growing, and so is its naval presence. In the future, this process could 
contribute to its determination to play a more active military and political 
role in this region. Famous American expert on international relations 

M. Kaplan has noted that the acquisition of nuclear weapons by Japan "will 
appear politically unprofitable for the next 5 years, improbable for the 
next 10 years and almost natural during the next 20 years, when the second 
postwar generation will assume power."? 


Japan's foreign policy course in the Pacific region has become much more 
active during the post-Vietnam period. This is attested to, in particular, 
by the development of relations between Japan and the ASEAN countries. 

The opinion of R. Clough--prominent American expert on U.S. Asian policy-- 
is noteworthy. He wrote that "as Japanese economic and political influence 
grows in East Asia, Japanese interests will differ from American interests 
with increasing frequency." 
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Considering the present tendencies in American-Japanese relations, the 
possibility of a variation of a “quadripolar balance of power" in the 
more distant future cannot be excluded; according to bourgeois experts, 
this could result from a deterioration of American-Japanese relations 
that would not be accompanied by any perceptible development of Japan's 
relations with the USSP or the PRC. This developmental variant would 
presuppose the aseignment of a more important role to the military and 
policical factor in the Pacific region due to increased emphasis on the 
military component in Japanese foreign policy either as a result of the 
augmentation of conventional weapons or even as a result of the develop- 
ment of Japan’s own strategic nuclear forces. It is obvious that this 
variant would have many negative consequences, the major one of which 
would be increased military tension in the Far East and in Southeast Asia 
as a result of the rebirth of Japanese miiitarisnm. 


The situation on the Korean peninsula carries the potential threat of a 
new military conflict. Tension is generated in the region by the United 
States’ attempts to retain South Korea as one of its support points in 
Northeast Asia and to perpetuate the division of this nation. But there 
is a real way of eliminating this seat of tension in the Pacific. The 
resolution of the 30th UN General Assembly Session, one of the co-authors 
of which was the Soviet Union, supported the steps taken by the DPRK 
Government to find a peaceful solution to the problem of national unifica- 
tion without any kind of outside intervention. 


An analysis of some of the political and economic tendencies now apparent 

in the Pacific region provides grounds for the contention that the eco- 
nomic and political processes occurring in this region are characterized 

by substantial dynamism. Different regions of the Pacific which have 
historically been isolated from one another by the expanses of this ocean 
are becoming increasingly involved in the process of trade, economic, scien- 
tific and technical ties, the further development of which will require the 
consolidation of security in the region. 


The United States, for which the outcome of the everits in Indochina served 
as the major motive for the analysis of U.S. foreign and military policy, 
is displaying an appreciable interest in Pacific problems and prospects 
and is searching for new policy guidelines in the Pacific zone. One of 
the major conclusions of this analysis is that the actual capabilities of 


the United States do not now correspond to its global military and political 
ambitions. 


At the same time, an examination of trends in U.S. foreign policy and the 
approaches taken by the United States to Pacific problems conveys the 
impression that the traditional schemes aimed at the realization of American 
hegemonistic ambitions in the postwar years have not been discarded, but 
have merely been carefully disguised. 
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The reduction of U.S. arwed forces in the Pacific has led to attempts by 
the Pentagon to gain a stronger held on existing military installations 
and to broaden the systew of reserve bases in the region. 


Despite the fact that the bloc policy has obviously been discredited, the 
United States has not abandoned its attempts to establish new military and 
political formations, made up, for example, of the Southeust Asian 
countries. 


The “balance of power" theory, which is inconsistent with the ongoing 
process of stronger detente and the development of economic, scientific, 
technical and other forms of ccoperation between various nations, is still 
the basis of U.S. practical policy in regard to the largest states in the 
Pacific, especially the Soviet Union. 


In spite of the complexity of the situation in the Pacific, the positive 
changes in world affairs have affected political life in this region as 
well. The cardinal changes in Indochina have becowe an important contribu- 
tion to the consolidation of peace in the region. The unified Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam represents a significant factor of international 
stability. Along with the Lao People's Democratic Republic, it plays a 
significant role in the region. 


The Soviet Union, as a Pacific power, consistently advocates the safe- 
guarding of lasting peace in Asia and the Pacific. In an interview con- 
ducted by 3. Hata, editor-in-chief of the Japanese newspaper ASAHI SHIMBUN, 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev said: "We feel that 
when detente becomes the dominant tendency in world development it should 
not bypass the Asian continent, where more than half of mankind lives." 1 


The inclusion of the Pacific countries in the process of detente will be of 

great significance for the fate of world peace and international cooperation. 
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In his speech in Honolulu, G. Ford noted: “The center of political 
power in the United States has moved to the West. Our Pacific interests 
and concerns have grown" (WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS, 
15 December 1975, p 1335). 


When we assess the causes and factors leading to the declaration of the 
new “Pacific Doctrine," we must agree with the views of a group of Soviet 
writers: “An important role in the birth of the new doctrine vas played 
by the assessment of the current process of international detente by 

U.S. ruling circles. The great successes achieved by Soviet diplomacy 
in regard to a number of issues, particularly issues concerning European 
security, and the pressure exerted in this connection by right-wing 
po!.itical groups caused some members of the administration to resolve 

to ‘compensate’ for these achievements by emphasizing American assets 
(real or imaginary) in those regions where the victory of the patriotic 
forces of Indochina had placed the United States in a difficult position. 
The Pacific region appeared to Washington to be the best place for this 
kind of demonstration of the United States’ determination to defend its 
gicdal positions, both because of the exceptional importance of this 
region and because of the fact that several circumstances, primarily 
some of the characteristics of the local balance of power, provide 
Washington with definite opportunities for maneuvering" ("Politika SShA 
v Azii" [United States Policy in Asia], Moscow, 1977, p 27). 


See WN. D. Turkatenko, "The Sources and Goals of ‘Trilateral Strategy,‘ 
SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 9, 1977, pp 31-42. 
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In November 1976, the question of a possible military alliance within 
the ASEAN framework was raised by a group of American congressmen visit- 
ing Jakarta. The idea of the militarization of this bloc is shared by 
certain groups in the nations making up this organization. Practical 
steps are also being taken in this direction. The armed forces of 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand and Singapore have conducted joint maneuv- 
ers, are instituting measures for the standardization of weapons and 
the unification of efforts in the struggle against the so-called “com- 
munist threat" and are studying the possibility of the joint construc- 
tion of defense enterprises. 
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turnover between the USSR and Japan amounted to 3.5 billion dollars in 
the 1966-1970 period and 8 billion in 1971-1975, the figure is to rise 
to 13-14 billion in accordance with the third Soviet-Japanese agreement 
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1977). And--what is of equal importance--there will also be qualita- 
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LOCAL ISSUES IN THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 27-36 


[Article by 0. E. Tuganova) 


[Text] Large nationwide democratic movements are generally accompanied 

by political ferment and increased political activity "on the local level." 
The local movement is capable of retaining social and political force and 
its own organizational form even if the large nationwide democratic move- 
ments should die down for some reason. Sometimes it not only repeats the 
ideas and organizational forms of the large nationwide democratic movements 
but is also capable of giving birth to new ideas and organizational forms 
which far transcend the boundaries of territorisl communities,! districts 
and even states. This is true of the current movement on the local level, 
on the grass-roots level--the grass roots, the very soil and subsoil which 
produced original theories and organizational forms of activity in the 
1970's. The local movement was one of the factors which gave birth at the 
end of the last century to the “muckrakers,” who searched out social evils 
and castigated then. 


“Grass roots" is a popular expression in the American political lexicon; 
incidentally, it does not only give birth to democratic strivings. Theories 
and political actions of rightist leanings are quite well-known: the 
reactionary “back-to-the-soil movement" and social demagogy based on the 
vindication of the prejudices and pretentions of the narrow-minded local 
inhabitant--he is represented as a “common man" from “our part of the 
country,” ostensibly an ideal figure. Just recently, the idea of the 
“new federalism" proclaimed during the presidential term of Nixon, who was 
trying to achieve flexible decentralization for the more efficient func- 
tioning of the huge civil service system, was close to the sentiments 
expressed precisely by conservative political forces “in the heartland." 


On the local level, just as on the “macrolevel,” in "big politics,” battles 
erupt between democratic forces and retrograde forces which either make no 
attempts to steer clear of overtly conservative trappings or--and this is 
becoming more and more frequent--resort to demagogic phraseology. During 
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1S years--from the mid-1950's to the beginning of the 1970's--large nation- 
wide movements developed in the U.S. political arena: the civil rights 
movement, the fight against segregation «nd the entiwar movement. Even 
under these conditions, however, actions on the local level were of great 
significance: A struggle for the right of blacks to enter a cafeteria 
somevhere in a small Southern town would sometimes have nationwide repercus- 
sions; battles against nuclear weapons and “antiatomic studies” were some- 


times begun by small groups of Americans, and they deliberately chose the 
“house-to-touse” form of activity. 


In recent years, the process of the alienation of the capitalist society's 
top-level managers from the general public has taken particularly distinct 
and distorted forms in the United States. “Bank control over the industrial 
complex and the development of conglomerates and multinational corporations 
have led to a situation in which the centers for the management of economic 
life are even less visible and accessible than ever before. Because of 
this, they are responding less and less to the needs of the public and the 
nation and are paying less and less attention to them. This gives rise to 
new forms of alienation and to a new level of parasitism,"* said Gus Hall 

at the 2lst Congress of the Communist Party of the United States of America. 


Naturally, these processes have evoked a reciprocal reaction from the public 
and public opinion. The American people are taking a greater interest in 
problems in economic, social and political management and are striving to 
effectively “force their way" into these processes and to determine the 

fate of their own city or district and even the entire nation by means of 
their ideas and positive actions. 


The movement against unemployment and inflation, the movement for a reassess- 
ment of national priorities in favor of social goals with a cut in defense 
expenditures and the struggle against racial discrimination and political 
repression have developed on the nationwide and local levels. It is 
precisely on the local level that the movement against inflation and unen- 
ployment can sometimes unite all democratic currents. 


The 1970's in the United States have been marked by a decline in the influence 
of technocratic ideas--which was inevitable in view of the prolonged economic 
crisis--and a simultaneous decline in the influence of the anarchic- 
nihilistic and ultra-leftist extremist currents that greatly harmed the 
democratic movement and caused a crisis in the "new left opposition” not 

long ago. At present, a more intensive search is going on for positive 
programs of socioeconomic reform and new organizational forms of democratic 
political action; in addition to all this, there has been a change in the 
political spectrum of the democratic movement. It has become broader and 
more diversified, which is probably particularly apparent on the loca) level. 


There has been a revival of leftist populism? (just as of rightist populisa, 
the strains of which, clothed in shameless social demagogy, are character- 
istic of the programs of, for example, G. Wallace). There has also been a 
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revival of the leftist socialist current along with an upsurge in the left- 
ist liberal and liberal-radical currents, which was already particularly 
noticeable in the second half of the 1960's. The socialist group has ex- 
perienced a period of intensive political redefinition: Its right wing has 
merged with the labor bosses of the AFL-CIO and its left wing has rallied 
round the Democratic Socialist Organizational Committee. For the leftist 
liberals, the program proposed by G. McGovern is typical. The liberal- 
radical current, which has extremely close interconnections with the leftist 
socialists and the leftist populists, is mostly made up of former ideologists 
and activists of the civil rights movement, the antiwar movement and the 
“new left opposition.” Ia general, many of those paxticipating in the 
present political struggle on the local level are the same people who were 
the leaders and activists in all of these movements prior to the beginning 
of the 1970's.4 


One of the distinctive features of current local movements is the greater 
concern for broader self-government, participation by the workers in pro- 
duction management, the development of government and public control and 
so forth. Characteristically, the local movement sometimes tries to create 
its own model of desirable socioeconomic reforms on the “microlevel.” All 
of this is expressed in the demand for “democratic participation,” which 

is supposed to give each American citizen an opportunity to effectively 
influence the resolution of important social and governmental problems by 
means of his own direct participation. 


It should be noted that participants in local movements sometimes radically 
reassess their own ability to “cure” the nation’s ills (this will be demon- 
strated below). Besides this, decentralization and municipal autonomy can 
have different meanings; they can degenerate into the kind of “back-to-the- 
land movement™ that will pave the way for right-wing influences. But we 
cannot ignore the actual processes that are characteristic of American 
political life today. 


Naturally, the local movement has the primary goal of defending the inter- 
ests of the local population. The participants in the movement gather 
information on income distribution, on the policies of banks and other 
financial institutions, on the operations of industrial enterprises and 
on their owners--corporations “present” or “absent” in the given district. 
They determire levels of environmental pollution, the condition of trans- 
portation, education and public health services, price levels, the quality 
of foodstocks, etc. Campaigns are organized with the proper slogans on 
the basis of the accumulated data and public demand. 


The organizational level of the movument almost always grows beyond the 
boundaries of separate campaigns. Public organizations spring up to defend 
the economic, social and cultural interests of the population in local com- 
munities and large cities and, sometimes, on the statewide scale. For 
example, the Citizen's Action Program in Chicago and the Arkansas Community 
Organization for Reform are public organizations of this type. 
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The Citizen's Action Program in Chicago is supported mainly by workers-- 
white and predominantly Catholic. Some of its activity has been success- 
ful. For example, it has been instrumental in the institution of measures 
to reduce pollution, revise tax assessments and cancel the construction 

of a railway which was planned to run through Chicago's northwestern and 
southwestern neighborhoods, inhabited mainly by low-income families. The 
Organization conducts campaigns against banks and savings institutions 
which collect deposits from the working population and then refuse to loan 
money to local communities with a poor population and invest in the develop- 
ment of prosperious suburbs. The same organization has demanded price 
stabilization, bigger school budgets and public utility benefits for senior 
citizens. It has opposed the construction of enterprises connected with 


the use of nuclear power in Chicago, has demanded a reduction in the noise 
level of aircraft, etc. 


When the Citizen's Action Program began its activity, it declined to par- 
ticipate in election campaigns. Later it revised its tactics and became 
involved in one campaign to remove incompetent judges from office.> The 
organization was able to win a number of victories confrontations with 
the political machine of former Chicago Mayor Daley. 


The leaders of the Citizen's Action Program avoid ideological debate--some 
out of the fear of breaking up the organization and others out of the naive 
conviction that if people want something they will be able to find the 
correct way of attaining it with “no need" for ideology. The “common 
people,” according to the supporters of this theory, should unite and 
defend their own interests without falling into the “ideological trap.” 

As these associations gain strength, they will supposedly form coalitions 
with other groups to defend “sracific interests" and will be able to set 
themselves more expansive goals. Social changes on the nationwide scale 
will be achieved when “enough” local groups unite in a coalition to attain 
nationwide goals “in the interests of all." A progressive gational program 
can be based on the ideal of a better, “more fitting life." 


These ideas contain elements of social reformism and social utopianisn. 
But it is a positive sign that the Citizen's Action Program has been able 
to reach the poorest groups of the population and the workers and has been 


able to mobilize the population for campaigns which primarily defend the 
interests of the workers. 


The Arkansas Community Organization for Reform functions in Arkansas com- 
munities with a high concentration of low-income population groups. The 
ACOR is fightirg for tax reform and rent ceilings, is demanding the protec- 
tion and purification of the environment and so forth. The Arkansas organ- 
ization has been in existence since the beginning of the 1970's and has 
become a significant force in a state which is, in general, politically 
inactive. In 1975, it was made up of approximately 5,000 families, around 
60 percent white and 40 percent black. Most of the members are people with 


low incomes (approximately 70 percent of Arkansas’ population falls into 
chis category). 
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The ACOR has also had some success. In particular, a campaign it organized 
led to emission controls in a large electric power station operating on 
coal; the organization was also instrumental in lowering the rates charged 
by gas companies. Candidates supported by the ACOR were elected to munici- 
pal posts, school councils almost half the seats in the legislative 
assembly of Pulaski County. 


Institutions have taken shape on the community level, the purpose of which 

is evident from their name--"Community Development Corporations." By the 
beginning of 1972, such corporations were established in approximately 

100 communities--mainly in black ghettos and poor rural regions. These 
corporations have demanded the controlling rights in some of the economic 
enterprises located in the community or even a transfer of ownership. The 
profits of these enterprises are supposed to be used in the public interest. 
Some corporations have gained control over plants and on some Indian reserva- 
tions they have acquired recreational and tourist facilities. Many of the 
corporations are set up as cooperatives while others are nothing more than 


ordinary soing-stock companies but are completely owned by small 
shareholders. 


This is where the weak side of the movement for social and economic develop- 
ment on the local level is most apparent. The participants in this movement 
desire “direct action" against the corporate powers, but they themselves are 
preserving--to an extremely great extent, even though not exclusively--the 
private-enterprise basis of their activity. Besides this, their small 
enterprises, just as their small cooperatives, can only exist until that 
time when they constitute a serious threat to the powerful "present" or 
“absent™ monopolies. The outcome of any serious confrontation is almost 
always predetermined. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that th» 
movement on the local level--just as any other democratic movement--is not 
at all powerless; it is capable of making certain changes and modifications 
and of sometimes forcing corporations and authorities to make concessions. 


Therefore, the situation is complex and contradictory. 


It is extremely important that a relationship is taking shape between the 
struggle of the workers in the production sphere and their activity at 

home. American publications have pointed out the fact that local campaigns 
frequently coincide with production strikes and that these actions reinforce 
one another.!° tt is also important that the black population is becoming 
involved in this activity and is working with the whites. "The Coalition 

of Black Trade Unionists," which was founded in 1973, frankly stated that 
one of its purposes was to assist organizations of poor people in the black 
communities and to establish mutual understanding between the organized 
labor movement and the black community. 21 


The lack of a strong economic basis unavoidably strictly limits opportunities 
for improvement in educational and cultural activities and this occupies an 
important place in the plans of participants in the social movement on the 
local level. This movement is striving for educational reform and changes 
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in the contént and purpose of the work of the press, radio and television-- 
that is, all of the powerful medie for exerting indoctrinational, propagan- 
distic and ideological pressure on the population. Steps have been taken 
in the local movement against the inferiority of “mass culture"--steps 
which are intended to guarantee good public health and education services 
for all. This is also connected with the protection of the interests of 


women, mothers and racial and ethnic minorities and the support of the 
labor movement. 


Cultural and educational activity takes the form of the creation of “com- 
munity funds,” which have sprung up in a few small cities--primarily college 
towns. At the beginning of 1973, such funds existed in Madison (Wisconsin) » 
Ithaca (New York), East Lansing (Michigan) and Champaign-Urbana (Illinois) .** 
To a large extent, the activities of these funds are financed by cooperatives; 
they also receive donations and interest-free loans from private citizens. 

The money is used for the maintenance of educational and cultural organiza- 


tions and free schools, for the payment of stipends to poor students and so 
forth. 


The activities of the fund in Madison are indicative. This is evidently the 
most active fund, judging by reports in the American press. Its declared 
principles are anticapitalism, antiracism, “antisexism" and “political 
action." Members of the fund must agree with its political principles; they 
are obligated to occupy themselves with the political education of the 
public. The fund in Madison owns cooperative book and bicycle stores, a 
printing press, a photography studio, a pharmacy, residential buildings, 

an arts and crafts workshop and a grocery store. The fund contributes to 
the support of free clinics, newspapers, schools, women's counseling centers 
and student scholarships. It has financed the founding of the "Independent 
Wisconsin News Department” and a street theater, has given material support 
to trade unions and has collected funds for medical assistance for Indochina.13 


These funds first became established in college towns, but there are now also 
some in regions primarily inhabited by workers. 14 


The cooperatives, as the foregoing indicates, depend largely on the “sup- 
port” of private and, naturally, wealthy individuals. Nonetheless, the 
examples cited above testify that this does not determine the nature of 

the social movement on the local level. The principles of anticapitalism, 
antiracism and political action cannot be regarded as slogans used to divert 
the masses from their struggle against exploitation and oppression by the 
state-monopolistic machine. The opposite is closer to the truth. They 
testify to a resolute desire to take an active hand in social relations and 
to ultimately change then. 


The social movement on the local level and its ideas in regard to local 
problems have served as the impetus for the composition and congressional 
submission of several important bills (which will be discussed below). 
There is an extremely tangible connection between this movement and inves- 
tigative theoretical and political thinking in the United States. 
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The issue of self-government was the subject, for example, of a conference 
called “People for Self-Government,” which was held in January 1974 at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It was attended by representatives 
of labor unions and cooperatives, teachers, students, junior administrators, 
etc. The conference discussed the problem in the development of worker 
control in production and self-government in the community. In June 1975, 
a national conference was held in Madison, which proclaimed the goal of 
finding new alternatives in national and local policy. In particular, the 
problem of giving states and cities more power in local economic control 
was discussed. Populist ideals were set as the goal.1> 


The idea of decentralization and stronger municipal self-government has 
been raised in many works of a theoretical nature published in the 1970's. 
For example, it was advanced in F. Harris’ democratic-populist book "Now Is 
the Time. A New Populist Call to Action."16 


Articles proposing possible socioeconomic reforms are constantly printed in 
the magazine WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY. J. Case, the magazine's 
editor, advanced the idea of self-government in production by the workers 
combined with self-government on the level of the community.+7 He proposed 
that a "bill of rights" be adopted in the production sphere, the enforce- 
ment of which should be totally under worker control.1® In proposing these 
reforms, Case remarks: "I have no illusions about the great difficulty 
involved in instituting or implementing any such program. But there is no 
question that reformists have thought small for too leng. They have paid 
for this by alienating the working class.... Large-scale political pro- 
grams...can mark the beginning of the realization that nothing will stay 
the same. But the abuse of qgeneate power can become the best teacher, 
particularly in hard times." 


WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY has also printed articles on land reform. 
For example, an article by J.Faux--co-director of The Exploratory Project for 
Economic Alternatives at Cambridge University[Harvard] (Massachusetts)--proposes 
extensive rights in the ownership of land and its use be turned over to 
institutions specially founded for this purpose, maximally decentralized 

and under public controi--primarily under the control of communities or 
“small producers." The present “community development corporations" are 
recommended as institutions of this type. An important role is assigned 

to cooperatives. just as Case, speaks of the possibility of a transfer 
to “worker ownership" in such branches of industry as coal, petroleum and 
electric power engineering. All of these measures, according to the authors 
of such publications, will require the establishment of institutions for 
financial and technical assistance (including land banks), which can 
ultimately become public property or at least be put under some kind of 
public control. 


Therefore, in these ideas about decentralization and broader municipal 
self-government, the problem is not reduced merely to the reinforcement of 
the positions of the small owner or small cooperative owner; reference is 
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also made (oO the socialization”? of some large branches of industry. Be- 
cause of the severe economic crisis of the 1970's, the cemand for the com- 
mencement of a socialization process in the national economy has begun to 
acquire more and more supporters in the labor movement and in other dem- 
cratic currents and has been increasingly supported by public opinion and 
the theories of sociologists and economists. 


The proposal of a “bill of economic rights" is quite important and indica- 
tive of the present level of demands in the general democratic movement. 
This is not the first time this demand has been made. Communists and 
representatives of progressive labor unions have always spoken of the need 
for guaranteed social and economic rights. In the 1970's, at this time of 
economic crisis and acute social conflicts, the demand for guaranteed social 
and economic rights is particularly pronounced. Such demands have the 
purpose of giving specific meaning and material and economic reinforcement 
to the formal bourgeois rights and freedoms. 


J. Case has repeatedly referred to the “bill of economic rights" in WORKING 
PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY. M. Wayne, member of the magazine editorial board, 
proposed that a law be passed on economic rights and defined these rights 
as the following: guaranteed employment; a just wage-setting procedure; 
“protection against economic disasters"--not only social security and unem- 
ployment compensation, but also guaranteed job and wage Saggatsens the 
provision of a livelihood to those who are unable to work. In his book 
"The Working Class Majority,” A. Levison says that poligscal democracy in 
America should be supplemented by “economic democracy." 


Some of the plans for the expansion of municipal autonomy and the establish- 
ment of worker control in production are connected with proposals of cuts 
in defense expenditures and reconversion of the defense industry. This 
kind of plan has bgen worked out by D. Shearer, one of the editors of 
RAMPARTS magazine. The basic idea behind his plan consists in the reduc- 
tion of defense expenditures and the simultaneous establishment of com- 
munity control over economic development (including control through 
“development corporations"), as well as the simultaneous creation of public 
agencies to deal with production issues on the state, district and national 
level. Plants put under the control of production administrations should 
be managed with participation or control by the workers. Shearer feels it 
is necessary to use the new act on economic development as a basis for an 
effective system for assisting the “development corporations” and coopera- 
tives (loans, technical assistance and so forth) in tak over and utiliz- 
ing former defense establishments and military equipment. 4 


The supporters of broader municipal autonomy have been able to partially 
“push through” some of their ideas in bills submitted to Congress. This 
was the case, for example, with the bill on the creation of the National 
Community Development Banking System, submitted by Senators E. Kennedy and 
J. Javits and composed by the Center for the Economic Development of Com- 
munities--a Cambridge organization working in close contact with the 
“development corporations.” This was also the case with the Neighborhood 
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Government Act of 1975, submitted by Senator M. Hatfield, and the National 
Health Rights and Community Service Act, which was worked out by Congressman 
R. Dellums in conjunction with groups concerned with the improvement of 
public health services. 


This was essentially also the case with the bill on the creation of the 
National Cooperative Development Bank, worked out by the leader of the 
consumer protection movement, R. Nader, and the U.S. cooperative movement. 
The Equal Opportunity and Full Employment Act, submitted in 1975 by 
Congressman A. Hawkins and Senator H. Humphrey, originally contained state- 
ments concerning extensive community rights and powers, but after the bill 
was amended during the course of its discussion in Congress, the powers of 
community agencies were radically restricted; the point concerning racial 
representation in community agencies was also deleted. 


In general, these bijis have met with considerable resistance during their 
passage in Congress, and this attests to the fact that the top levels of 
government and, in particular, conservative groups see a definite danger 
in them. But political groups with a more sober outlook realize that 
excessive concentration of authority has not led to the stability of the 
system and wish to find certain means, with the aid of which, in their 
opinion, economic and social contradictions in the public and governmental 
organism can be smoothed out somewhat. 


The plans discussed above are frequently characterized by carelessness-- 
and this is typical of populism--in determining fundamental theoretical 
and conceptual bases. This was best exemplified in D. Shearer's comment 
concerning bills which had been submitted to Congress and were intended to 
limit the power and authority of the monopolies: "The question of whether 
this system should be called ‘socialism’ or ‘capitalism’ is not that im- 
portant; the important sping is something else: Will all of its pores be 
filled with democracy.” 


The experience of the worldwide socialist system is usually not taken into 
account or is even repudiated in theories of this kind. This is one of 

the characteristics of, for example, a book by St. Lynd and G. Alperovitz-- 
"Strategy and Program: Two Essays Toward a New American Socialism.” 

St. Lynd, who was once one of the leaders of the antiwar movement and the 
fight against segregation, began working in the 1970's on a history of the 
labor movement and is also doing social work with community organizations 
in South Chicago and the northern part of Indiana. G. Alperovitz is a 
researcher at the Institute for Policy Studies in Washington. In this 
book, both authors declare that they believe it is possible to create a 
“democratic and socialist society" in the United States, in which the 
public wil} “participate in decision-making" and “authority will be decen- 
tralized."’ Despite all of the differences in their approaches, Lynd end 
Alperovitz agree that, in the future socialist society, decentralization 
will begin promoting the unification of the labor movement with the movement 
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expressing COmmunity interests. Alperovitz proposes his own model of 
“decentralized socialism” on three levels: the community, the economic 
region (this is the ma‘or link) and the confederation. This model en- 
visages the development of public ownership, more extensive community 
rights and powers, and production control by the workers. By completely 
disregarding the experience of the socialist countries, however, the 
authors have deprived this idea of a solid basis and have given it a 
speculative nature. 


To a certain degree, the movement for decentralization and self-government 
reflects the interests of the small property owner; his democratic rights 
are limited and inconsistent. Most of his ideas cannot be implemented 

in the capitalist society. But it is not only the small owner who consti- 
tute the basis and determines the interests of this movement. Workers, 
labor unions, the intelligentsia, white-collar workers, farmers and ethnic 
minorities are being drawn into political life. In many cases, the white 


and black population work together on the local level in the struggle for 
their interests. 


Besides this, the democratic movement on the local level is not of a narrow 
provincial nature: This is confirmed by its direct links with the ideas 

of leftist theoretical and political thought in the United States. Many 

of the ideas and demands advanced by the local movement and theories con- 
nected with local problems are such that they can become part of the program 
of the antimonopolistic democratic movement. 


Judging by all indications, the social movement on the local level and social 
thought connected with local problems, despite all of their weak points, now 
represent a prominent part of public life in the United States. 


1. The community was once interpreted as an “association” but it is now 
more accurately translated as a “locality” or "local body" 
("Amerikanskaya sotsiologiya. Perspektivy. Problemy. Metody" 
[American Sociology: Prospects, Problems and Methods], Moscow, 1972). 


2. G. Hall, "The Crisis of U.S. Capitalism and the Fight Back," New 
York, 1975, p 39. 


3. Populism began with a movement of farmers, workers, socialists, bour- 
geois liberals and radicals at the end of the 19th century, during 
the period of the transition from free-competition capitalism to 
monopolistic capitalism. Populism has a distinct antitrust and anti- 
monopoly tradition, a tradition of defending the small businessman. 
the farmer, the “little man"; it emphasizes close ties with the 
“native soil” and the “native comrunity." 
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Milton Kotler, national coordinator of the Alliance for Neighborhood 
Government and resident fellow of the Institute for Policy Studies in 
Washington, writes in his article "New Life for American 

Politics” that the antiwar movement gave birth to an entire generation 
of leaders of “direct action," who later moved on to the movements for 
environmental and consumer protection and even to the movement for the 
organization of “neighborhood action" gr ps (THE NATION, 30 October 1976, 
p 430). 


THE NATION, 21 September 1974, pp 239-242; WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW 
SOCIETY, Summer 1975, pp 32-36. 


THE NATION, 10 September 1973, p 215. 
Ibid., 21 September 1974, pp 241-243. 
WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY, Summer 1975, p 15. 


THE NATION, 14 February 1972, p 204-205; WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW 
SOCIETY, Summer 1973, p 40; Winter 1975, p 71. 


"The World of the Blue Collar Worker,” Ed. by I Howe, New York, 1972. 


S. Plastrik, "Coalition of Black Trade Unionists," DISSENT, Winter 1973, 
p 12. 


WIN, 15 January 1973, p 14. 


NEW REPUBLIC, 27 October 1973, p 21; WIN, 15 January 1973, p 14 et 
passin. 


WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY, Fall 1975, p 74. 


Ibid., p 8. The conference was attended by some of the former leaders 
of the antiwar movement: Tom Hayden, Sam Brown (who was appointed 
Colorado State treasurer in 1975), Lee Webb and John Froines (who 
held government office in the State of Vermont in 1975) and, finally, 
Paul Soglin, the mayor of Madison, who has been named the "red mayor" 
by the press. The conference was attended by several judges, one 
senator from Nebraska, members of the legislative assemblies of the 
states of Michigan, Vermont and Florida and members of the municipal 
councils of Chicago, Cleveland, Washington, Champaign-Urbana (Illinois), 
Montpelier (Vermont) and Madison. All of them called themselves 
“radicals,” “populists” or “activists.” 


F. Harris, "Now Is the Time. A New Populist Call to Action,” New York, 
1971. This book was reviewed in SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, 
No 6, 1973. 
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17. J. Case, "Vision of a New Social Order,” NATION, 14 February 1972, 
pp 205-206. 


18. WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY, Winter 1975, p 62. 


19. Ibid., p 63. Am article proposing the establishment of state-owned 
economic institutions is also of interest. Its authors are the 
same J. Case, D. Shearer (one of the editors of WORKING PAPERS) and 
L. Goldberg--university professor in San Francisco. Shearer and 
Goldberg were once consultants to the California Departrent of Economic 
Development (WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY, Spring 1976, pp 67-75). 


20. We are using the term “socialization” because the Soviet reader is 
accustomed to associating the teras “nationalization” with the concept 
of “state appropriation.” In American scientific works and general 
publications, however, “socialization” implies various forms of owner- 
ship and use and does not refer only to state property. 


21. WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY, Winter 1975, p 70. 
22. A. Levison, “The Working Class Majority,” New York, 1974. 


23. RAMPARTS no longer exists; the magazine SEVEN DAYS took its place in 
February 1977. 


24. D. Shearer, “Swords Into Ploughshares," WORKING PAPERS FOR A NEW 
SOCIETY, Summer 1973, pp 52-60. 


25. The fate of these bills deserves separate analysis. 


26. D. Shearer, "Dreams and Schemes: A Catalog of Proposals,” WORKING 
PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY, Fall 1975, p 45. 


27. St. Lynd and G. Alperovitz, "Strategy and Program: Two Essays Toward 
a New American Socialism,” Boston, 1973, p IX. 
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Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 37-47 


[Article by Sender Garlin] 


[Summary] Charles Proteus Steinmetz, one of the most prominent electrical 
engineers of his time, was a loyal friend of the Soviet Union from the first 
years of its existence. He was born in Germany in 1865. He later had to 
abandon his nz ive land when his socialist activities brought him to the 
attention of German authorities. He moved to Switzerland and later settled 
in the United States. 


Steinmetz was responsille for many great discoveries in electrical engineer- 
ing. He made important ocstributions to the study of alternating current 
and produced artificial lighting. For many years, he worked as a consulting 
engineer for the General Electric Company. Although his inventions did not 
become as widely known as the inventions of Thomas Edison, he took out over 
100 patents for improvements in electrical equipment and solved hundreds of 
problems which had been puzzling engineers for years. It is generally 
accepted that the development of American electrical engineering in the 
tirst 20 years of the 20th ceritury was made possible by Steinmetz. 


Despite his “unorthodox” radical political views, Steinmetz was extremely 
popular as a lecturer. He lectured to scientific societies and the general 
public on his social ideals, acquired as a result of his study of the works 
of Marx and Engels. We took an extreme interest in the birth and first 
steps of Soviet Russia. In 1922 he wrote a letter to V. I. Lenin, offering 
his assistance in the electrification of the new nation. He would continue 
to take a constant and profound interest in Soviet Russia witil his death 
in 1923. 


cso: 1803 











PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES TO CONGRESS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 48-53 


{Article by Yu. I. Bobrakov] 


[Text] The traditional messages sent to the Congress by the U.S. President 
in Jenuary always attract the attention of the American public. This time 
they were awaited with particular interest. And this was not only because 
they were essentially a summation of the first year in office (after an 
interval of 8 years) of a Democratic administration. The messages vere 
being viewed in the context of the entire economic situation of the past 
year, which was characterized by insufficient economic growth after the 
crisis of 1973-1975 and the other severe economic difficulties following 
this crisis, the maintenance of a high rate of unemployment and inflation, 
new complications in the foreign economic sphere and the weakening of the 
dollar's position. All of this created general uncertainty and doubts 
about the lasting power of the current tendencies toward economic improve- 
ment. These doubts were reinforced by the fact that even the end of the 
year was marked by the deterioration of economic conditions. A poll of 
experts conducted in November 1977 by the National Economic Association 
indicated that 70 percent felt that rates of economic growth would decline 
in 1978-1979 and that even a new “recession” was possible. 


How do the presidential messages look in this context and to what degree 


do the measures proposed in them correspond to the complexity of the 
present state of affairs? 


When he spoke in Congress on 19 January 1978 and presented hie State of 

the Union Message, President J. Carter called 1977 "a good year for the 
United States." This, in his words, is attested to by such statistics as 

the creation of 4.1 million new jobs ("a record achievement in our history”), 
the reduction of the number of unemployed workers by almost 1 million, the 
reduction of the rate of inflation and the “not bad growth of business 
profits and capital investments, which are a source of new jobs.” 
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It is true that tendencies toward improvement continue to be apparent in 

the U.S. economy in 1977; this is consistent with the usual post-crisis 
dynamics of the cycle. But something that was unusual, but characteristic 
of the 1970's, was the slow and irreguler post-crisis revival of economic 
activity and the simultaneous maintenance of high rates of unemployment 

and inflation and low rates of increase in capital investments--the combina- 
tion of all this threater<« sev complications in subsequent stages of the 
cycle. The general situation is still quite wstable. 


In his economic report to Congress, the President said: “The recession of 
1974-1975 was the most severe of the last 40 years, and the considerable 
preduction growth of the last 3 years has still not led to the complete 

use of production capacities.... We cannot rest on our laurels when almost 
6.5 million people who are actively looking for jobs cannot find then, when 
3.25 million are working part-time because they cannot find full-time jobs 
and when 1 million have stopped looking for work because they have lost all 
hope of finding it.... The unemployment rate in ethnic minorities is more 
than double the rate of whites, and unemployment among young members of 
ethnic minorities has reached genuinely tragic scales. Women have less op- 
portunity to find satisfying work than men, and older Americans often find 
that they simply have no access to the job market. The income of farmers 
has dropped dramatically.” The report also pointed out the existence of 

an inflation problem, which “is evoking serious worries in all Americans,” 
the energy difficulties of the United States and the other capitalist coun- 
tries and the slow growth of capital investments. Besides this, there has 
been a lengthy slump in the stock market. 


J. Carter proposed long-range goals toward which “the nation should be 
oriented” and listed several of the “basic elements” of his economic strate- 
gy. intended to contribute in the attainment of these goals: 


Progress toward a guaranteed high level of employment, reduced unemployment 
(a reduction of approximately 0.5 percentage points a year), the fuller use 
of capital resources, “broader” employment opportunities for the under- 
privileged, particularly the racial minorities, reorganization of the tax 
and social security systems, and production growth (this refers to the 
gross national product) at a rate of 4.5-5 percent a year in real terms; 


The curbing and reduction of inflation rates and, during the next few 
years, “the institution of measures for the prevention of new inflationary 
symptoms as the level of high employment is approached" (no quantitative 
parameters of the fulfillment of this assignment were stipulated); 


“Action by such means as will contribute to the better health of the world 
economy.” This point, which was formulated in the most general terms, was 
evidently supposed to underscore the economic interdependence of the 
capitalist states and the need for a certain degree of interaction between 
the United States and its partners--naturally, primarily in the interest 
of the United States. 
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“When we are working on the stimulation of economic growth and the creation 
of new jobs,” the President wrote, “we must rely mainly on the private 
sector,” assigning the government the role of an “active partner.” "We 
must realize,” J. Carter anno..ced in Congress, “that the role and functions 
of government are of a limited nature. Government cannot solve all of our 
problems, set all uf our goals and indicate the paths we gust follow. Gov- 
ernment cannot put an end to poverty, guarantee economic prosperity, reduce 
the rate of inflation, save our cities, put an end to illiteracy, provide 
the nation with energy or mandate goodness.” 


In this connection, it should be noted that all American presidents invari- 
ably underscore their belief in the “spirit of private initiative” in their 
messages. Sesides this, past Democratic presidents have usually assigned 
state-monopolistic regulations the role of almost a panacea for all the 
ills of the capitalist economy. We only need remember the period when the 
“new economic doctrine” was the dominant feature in official economic 
ideology and policy, when L. Johnson declared a “merciless war on poverty,” 
promised to eliminate even the possibility of its existence and predicted 
that “recessions and serious inflation would be cut short before they could 
even come into existence.” We could also recall Carter's own campaign 
promises, which represented an extremely optimistic assessment of the capa- 
bilities of the “activist” economic policy of the government. 


The reason for this kind of obvious shift toward the minimization of the 
regulating potential of the government system can primarily be found in the 
quite obvious and serious defects in the state-monopolistic policy of eco- 
nomic regulation in past years, when government measures for the stimulation 
of economic growth did not lead to the attainment of specified goals and 
contributed to the origin of new difficulties. By the mid-1970's, the eco- 
nomy of the United States, just as the economies of the other capitalist 
countries, was faced by exceedingly complex problems and the entire system 
of state-monopolistic regulation fell into crisis along with its theoretical 
prescriptions. 


This was also officially recognized in a number of statements by representa- 
tives of the administration and was made particularly clear in a speech 
presented by Secretary of the Treasury M. Blumenthal at the annual confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Association in October 1977. “During the 
1970's,” he said, “economists, politicians and representatives of the 
business world have constantly had to face the fact that many of their 

old prescriptions are ineffective.... Now we are witnessing, for sxample, 
the parallel existence of inflation and unemployment and, besides this, 
they, judging by all indications, will not yield to the influence of methods 
tried and tested in the past.” 


In making special mention of the limited capabilities of government, the 
President was evidently pursuing a specific taetical goal--lowering the 
“expectation threshold” of the American people, alleviating pressure on 
the administration and reducing future criticism of the edministration in 
the event of the failure of ite planned economic strategy. 
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What are the “basic elements” of this economic strategy’? The first of 
these took the form of a demand for the immediate adoption of «a national 
energy program. As we know, the growing energy problems of recent years 
have become one of the weighty factors contributing to the general deterio- 
ration of economic affairs in the nation. The attempts cf R. Nixon and 

G. Ford to implement a plan for overcoming energy <ifficulties suffered 
complete failure. But the problem continued to grow more and gore acute. 


Almost half of the energy used in the United States is derived from pe- 
troleum and around half of the petroleum used is imported. The cost 

volume of petroleum imports rose from 8.5 billion dollars in 1973 to ap- 
proximately 45 billion in 1977. The huge deficit in the balance of trade, 
which was primarily caused by this, became one cof the reasons for the 
weakening of the international positions of the dollar, the escalation of 
inflationary processes within the nation and the upsets in the international 
currency markets. 


The President called for “restraint in the appetite for oil and gas,” the 
more active investigation and development of alternative sources of energy 
and the conservation of energy. “The United States,” he wrote, “has no 
choice, and we must adapt to the new era of expensive energy.” In view 

of the fact that the energy program advanced earlier by the administration 
met with serious opposition and was held up in Congress, he requested the 
legislative organ to work closely with the administration so that an “ac- 
ceptable” variant of the energy program, which he called the central element 
of U.S. international and domestic economic policy, could be agreed upon as 
quickly as possible. Besides this, when he spoke to Congress on 19 January, 
J. Carter attempted to exert some pressure on the legislators by announcing 
that the lack of a nationwide energy program would create a deadlock, which 
could not be tolerated since it would “undermine our national interests in 
our own nation and abroad.” In the economic report he stressed that delays 
in the adoption of the corresponding bill would make it necessary in the 
future to take “Draconian measures” to solve the nation's energy problems. 


Another element of the administration's economic strategy is to be the 
“careful regulation of federal budget expenditures"~-in other words, the 
budget “economy” which has traditionally been advocated in the messages of 
each American President. 


The need for this kind of economy is also mentioned in the new budget mes- 
sage. Here an estimate is offered for the 1979 fiscal year (it will begin 
on 1 October 1978)--the first estimate totally drawn up by the present 
administration. In February 1977, when President Carter presented Congress 
with a revised form of the budget drawn up by the Ford Administration, he 
promised that his subsequent budgets would be based on the principle of 
“zero level” budget planning--that is, they would be based on a complete 
analysis of all federal programs, regardless of their volume and date of 
institution. He also promised to reform the tax system and to reorganize 
the staff of the executive branch for ite more efficient functioning. 
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His federal budget estimate reflected the severe economic difficulties 
being experienced by the nation. It envisages revenues of 440 billion 
dollars and expenditures totaling 500 billion dollars; just a simple 
comparison of these sums indicates a deficit of 60 billion dollars. For 
the sake of comparison, we will also note that the actual deficit for the 
1977 fiscal year was 45 billion dollars. Therefore, the total budget 
deficit for 3 years (1977-1979), according to preliminary data, could 
amount to around 170 billion dollars, and this is substantially in excess 
of total federal budget revenues for the 1968 fiscal year. 


Although the President has asserted that the estimate of the new budget 
takes the “need for a cautious and economical approach to the use of the 
resources of taxpayers” into account, his proposed distribution of funds 
according to expenditure items does not attest to any kind of “economical 
approach." A sharp rise in defense appropriations is planned--from 117.8 
billion dollars in the current fiscal year to 128.4 billion in 1979. As 
for expenditures on social programs, the increase here is negligible, and 


if rising prices are taken into account, there will be an actual reduction 
in some items. 


The economic report notes that budget economy measures have made it possible 
to hold the general increase in expenditures below 2 percent (with considera- 
tion for rising prices), while the budget message states that the real in- 
crease in defense expenditures will amount to 3 percent. It is therefore 
obvious that the administration plans to achieve "rationalization" and 
genuine economy at the expense of non-military budget items. 


A year ago, the head of state promised to balance the federal budget by 
198i. Now, in the face of implacable economic realities, he has been 
forced to take a different stand. He has admitted that, due to the low 
rate of economic growth, this objective could be attained "only at the 

cost of canceling the tax cuts we need for a higher level of employment." 
In this way, the issue of a balanced budget by 1981 was essentially removed 
from the agenda. 


The administration has listed "tax reduction methods for the promotion of 
constant economic growth" as one of the basic elements of economic strategy. 
We should recall that tax reduction as a means of stimulating the economy 
was also proposed at the beginning of 1971 as one of the elements of the 
“comprehensive program," which was intended to provide an "immediate" stimu- 
lus to the economy and to improve the unemployment situation somewhat. At 
that time, tax cuts were called an emergency measure but now they have al- 
ready been assigned the role of a basic element of economic strategy. 


On 21 January 1978, the President sent Congress a special tax message, in 
which he outlined his plan for the reduction of corporate and personal 
income taxes by a total of 25 billion dollars. The net reduction in taxes 
paid by the individual taxpayers should amount to 17 billion dollars and 
be achieved through a general reduction in tax rates and the institution 
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of a number of benefits. The net reduction in corporate taxes has been 

set at 6 billion dollars (it is to be achieved in similar ways) and will 
have the purpose of stimulating capital investments. The remaining 2 bil- 
lion is to be achieved through the cancellation of excise taxes on telephone 
calls and the reduction of employer contributions to unemployment compensa- 
tion funds. In addition to discussing these tax cuts, the message also 
Stated the need for tax reform, aimed at a general simplification of the 
present extremely complicated system of personal income taxes and the elimi- 
nation of some of the “more obvious tax privileges and ‘loopholes'” (this 

is in reference to loopholes in the system of corporate taxes). But the 
major purpose of the plan in this area consists in the implementation of 

tax measures to somehow stimulate the economy during the next few years, 
promote higher growth rates and at least partially reduce unemployment. 


According to the President, if taxes remain on their current level, the 
real increase in the GNP will slow down considerably by the end of 1978 and 
will onlv amount to approximately 3.5 percent in 1979. The rate of unem- 
ployment, however, is not likely to drop below 6 percent this year and will 
even cise by the end of next year. According to the computations of the 
administration, tax cuts in conjunction with budget measures should guar- 
antee economic growth rates of 4.5-5 percent until the end of 1979 and 
should lower the unemployment rate to 5.5-6 percent by the same date. 

"This tax program,” the President wrote, “will mean the creation of up to 

a million additional jobs for the American workers. It should guarantee 
constant, steady and noninflationary economic growth.” 


The American administration has repeatedly resorted to tax cuts as a means 
of economic revival during the postwar period, particularly in the 1960's 
when the tax policy was declared to be one of the major instruments for 
guaranteeing the “steady prospering" of the economy. It is true that it 
did have some stimulating effect, but “steady prospering,” as we know, did 
not take place. 


Naturally, the tax cuts currently being proposed (if they are approved by 
Congress, they will go into effect on 1 October 1978) can have some stimulat- 
ing influence on the economy (25 billion dollars is approximately equal to 

5 percent of the projected expenditures in the new budget and around 1.5 
percent of the GNP). But they will only have the “traditional” result-- 
temporary improvement in economic conditions followed by new « mplications. 


One of the goals of the reduction in corporate taxes is to stimulate the 
growth of fixed capital. The President stated that the low rates of in- 
crease in the inventory of industrial equipment are slowing down the rise 

in labor productivity levels in the nation's economy: During the last 

10 years, the rate of rise in labor productivity has dropped to approxi- 
mately 2 percent. In view of the present obviously slow growth of produc- 
tive capital investnents, the Democratic administration has felt it necessary 
to take special steps to stimulate capital investments and, in particular, 
scientific and technical progress, or “capital investments in the nation's 
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technological future.” A real increase of almost 5 percent in federal 
allocations for theoretical research is envisaged for 1979. 


The group of budgetary, tax and administrative measures proposed in the 
messages should, according to plan, not only improve the general tone of 
the economy and reduce unemployment, but also reduce the rates of inflation 
and stabilization in the international economic and financial sphere of 
capitalism. Underscoring the lingering and "persistent" nature of infla- 
tion, which has remained on a level exceeding 6 percent since 1975, the 
President called for “strict" budgetary discipline and a “sensible” credit 
and monetary policy. We should recall that the issue of means of economic 
stimulation with the simultaneous counteraction of inflation led to sharp 
differences of opinion between J. Carter and the former (until January 1978) 
chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve System (the nation's central 
bank), A. Burns. The appeal for a “sensible” credit and monetary policy 

is indisputably some kind of echo of these differences of opinion and is 
simultaneously meant as a kind of “directional signal" for W. Miller, the 
new head of the Federal Reserve System. 


In addition to advocating a coordinated budget and credit policy as a means 
of alleviating inflation, the President is requesting employers and workers 
to participate in “voluntary program intended to slow down the rise in 
prices and wages.” This program is based on the idea that the rise in 
prices and wages in all branches and all enterprises in 1978 should be much 
lower than the average figure for the last 2 years. Definite “standards of 
behavior” in this area are even proposed. But, as we know, the struggle of 
the workers for their own vital interests can never be compatible with the 
self-interest of employers. The usual result is actual and substantial 
restriction of the rise in wages and an imaginary restriction on the rise 
in prices. 


The President called his entire group of proposals a "grand but realistic 
program for the future.” Naturally, his budgetary and tax measures will 

be adopted and implemented, but since they have been taken from the tradi- 
tional arsenal of means of state-monopolistic economic regulation, their 
use, as experience proves, will only have a temporary effect at best. It 
is not surprising that the messages immediately evoked severe criticism 
from many public organizations, particularly in connection with the further 
increase in defense expenditures at a time when such pressing problems as 
mass chronic unemployment and intensive inflation have not been solved. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMY IN 1977 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 53-58 


[Article by V. V. Popov | 


(Summary In comparison to the other developed capitalist nations, Canada 
was not greatly by the world economic crisis of 1974-1975. According 
to Canadian standards, however, it was the most severe crisis since the time 
of the “great depression.” Canadian officials expected 1976, the first 
post-crisis year, to be a year of rapid economic recovery, but their hopes 
were not realized. Production capacities were substantially underloaded, 
the rate of unemployment was abnormally high for a post-crisis period and 
the real rate of increase in the gross national product was moderate. 
Corporate profits ceased to grow after the end of 1975. 


In addition to all of these factors of a purely economic nature, the politi- 
cal situation in Quebec also had a destabilizing effect on market conditions 
in 1977. The Canadian business world takes a negative view of the separatist 
tendencies of the new administration in Quebec and is suspicious of the new 
government here. Many surveys conducted in early 1977 all testified to one 
things The business community did not expect any improvement in economic 
conditions and therefore had no particular desire to expand production or 
increase capital investments. 


The government's steps to stimulate business activity did not lead to any 
economic improvement either. The only substantial factor contributing to 
increased market activity was the relatively high demand for Canadian goods 
in the American economy. But this only had a stimulating effect at the 
beginning of the years during the second half of 1977 the rates of economic 
growth in the United States slowed down. As a result, even the most pessi- 
mistic predictions concerning Canadian economic development in 1977 were 
not justified. 


The Canadiar balance of trade improved somewhat but there was a negative 
balance of payments for the third year in a row. The reduction of bank 
interest rates made the Canadian money market less attractive to foreign 
investors. 





One of the mgjor priorities in Canadian budget policy last year was the 
reduction of government expenditures. Despite the rigid limitation of these 
expenditures, however, the budget deficit continued to grow. The recessicn 
in the Canadian economy in 1977 substantially reduced tax revenues, and it 
became evident by October that total federal revenues would be almost 

2 billion dollars less than planned. 


Canadian economic conditions will depend on many factors: cyclical consider- 
ations, the development of the situation in Quebec and the state of the 
American economy. The latter factor is the most significant. It is 
therefore clear that the anticipated decline in American economic growth 
rates will make Canada's economic difficulties even more severe. 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 58-64 


[Article by S. A. Chervnonnaya) 


[Text) Early in the morning of 12 October 1977, hundreds of people gathered 
at the foot and on the stairs of a wide set of steps leading to the buiiding 
of the U.S. Supreme Court in Washington. Many of them had spent the night 
on the steps, wrapped in blankets. Picketers holding signs paced back and 
forth on the opposite side of the street. The atmosphere was tense. The 
morning papers brought news from other cities about demonstrations con- 
nected with the same case the Supreme Court was about to investigate. 


The essential features of this case are the following. In 1973 and 1974, 
white engineer AllanBakke applied to the medical school of the University 
of California in Davis. His application was rejected both times. Then 
Bakke accused the university administration of...racial discrimination. 

The medical school could only admit 100 applicants. According to present 
regulations, 16 places were set aside for blacks and representatives of 
other ethnic minorities. It is this practice that A. Bakke called discrimi- 
nation against whites. 


In the fall of 1976, the Supreme Court of the State of California responded 
to a complaint filed by A. Bakke with the decision that the special programs 
aimed at increasing university enrollments of students belonging to the 
ethnic minorities were unconstitutional. This decision was appealed by 

the wniversity administration. After this, the Bakke case went to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. It became the subject of hundreds of newspaper and magazine 
articles, radio and television programs and debates in academic and official 
circles. Many journalists called it the most significant court case con- 
cerning the rights of minorities since the time of the famous U.S. Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 which declared racial segregation in the schools to 
be unconstitutional. 











This time, the Supreme Court's decision could ultimately determine the 
course of policy on the ethnic issue for many years to come. In actuality, 
the matters at stake here are such sore serious than the mere issue of 
whether a 37-year-old white man named Allen Bakke has the right to enroll in 
the medical school in Davis or not. 


During the second half of the 1960's, under the pressure of mass demonstra- 
tions, U.S. ruling circles were forced to take severe] steps toward sone 
improvement in the status of blacks and other minorities in the spheres of 
employment, education and housing. Part of the programs adopted during 
those years was based on the principle of “affirmative action” (in American 
publications it is frequently called the “compensatory approach")-—-that is, 
the granting cf certain privileges to blacks and representatives of other 
minorities. 


“Affirmative action” is far from a new principle. It was envisaged in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Section VII) as a preventive measure against 
discrimination on the basis of race, nationality and sex. 


Since the second half of the 1960's, special programs aimed at the admission 
of more blacks and other nonwhite students have been in effect at a number 
of higher academic institutions. As a rule, these programs are based on 
the annual assignment of a certain number of vacancies to representatives 
of the colored minorities. Some programs have also envisaged the broader 
representation of minorities on the faculty. As for hiring practices, 
several enterprises and firms (particularly firms working on government 
contracts) also had to adopt programs based on the principle of “affirme- 
tive action.” They usually consisted in the setting of “goale"—that is, 
the number of non-white blue- and white-collar workers to be hired--to 
somehow eradicate the aftereffects of racial discrimination, and the 
“deadlines” for the attainment of specific “goals.” 


All of these measures, however, were of ⸗ limited and fragmented nature 
and generally were not sufficiently reinforced in the financial sense. 
They could not--and did not even hope to--actually eradicate the painful 
heritage of racial and ethnic discrimination or contribute to any radical 
improvement in the socioeconomic status of nonwhite Americans. The 
federal agencies responsible for implementing these programs did not dis- 
play the necessary energy and most of them were simply negligent. In 
1975, a special report compiled by the General Accounting Office of the 
United States mentioned that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare “obtained minimal results in ensuring the adoption of ‘affirmative 
action’ progrems at colleges and universities." 


But even these extremely limited measures have been the target of fierce 
attacks by conservative groups since the early 1970's; they call thes 

“reverse raciem" (racial discrimination against white Americans). With 
the support of official circles, a broad campaign was stirred up against 
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any steps to guarantee members of oppressed minorities a real, and not just 
formal, opportunity toc close the gap between them and the white Americans 
in the socioeconomic sphere. 


The opponents of “affirmative action” assert that the special allocation 
of a certain number of places in institutions, enterprises or universities 
for members of minorities is tantamount to the establishment of “racial 
quotas,” which promoted discrimination in the past. But they allege that 
the existence of “racial quotas” unavoidably leads to racial discrimination 
against whites. 


The active opponents of “affirmative action” include overt racists, large 
corporations interested in the superexploitation of ethnic minorities, the 
reactionary members of college faculties and, finally, representatives of 
a number of ethnic groups of European origins, among which racist propaganda 
stirs up hatred for black Americans and other minorities. “Affirmative 
action” has also been opposed by prominent American sociologists and po- 
litical scientists, such as Columbia University Professor D. Bell, Harvard 
University Professors A. Banfield, N. Glazer and J. Wilson, Stanford 
Professor S. Lipset, New York University Professor I. Kristol and N. 
Podhoretz, editor of the Zionist magazine COMMENTARY. In American publica- 
tions the opponents of “affirmative action” have been named “neocouserva- 
tives.” Despite their different views on a number of issues, they are 
united, as NEWSWEEK wrote, by their view of “affirmative action” as "a 
threat to the system" which “helped them and others like them to become 
successful." The “neoconservatives” assert that more reliance should be 
placed on the market mechanism than on the government in the resolution 

of social problems. 


The opponents of “affirmative action” also include many bourgeois liberals 
who fought on the side of civil rights in the first half of the 1960's. 
Liberal support for the movement of black and othe: colored Americans grew 
quite weak when the latter moved from demands for formal legal equality to 
demands for socioeconomic equality--"equal results.” 


As the demands of the ethnic minorities became more profound, their former 
liberal allies became their opponents or, at best, took the stand of a 
detached observer. In their opposition to the granting of privileges to 
minorities in hiring and enrollment practices, to the busing of school- 
children for the purpose of school desegregation and to the construction 
of residences for minorities in “white” suburbs, many liberals are actually 
close to overt racists. It is precisely the liberals who allege that these 
measures are contrary to the traditions of American liberalism, since every- 
thing is based on membership in a particular racial or ethnic group and not 
on the personal qualities of the individual. According to them, these 
measures are also contrary to the U.S. Constitution, since the latter 
speaks of the legal protection of the individual, and not the group. 
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But, as a matter of fact, the personal qualities of the individual have 
far from always served in the United States as even the formal criterion 
in hiring and enrollment practices. Special privileges are still being 
granted to former servicemen--especially those who took part in combat. 

In addition to “individual abilities,” the sports background and home of 
applicants are taken into account at colleges everywhere. The uproar over 
privileges only began when the first--and extremely timid--attempts vere 
made to use these kinds of privileges to somewhat reduce the difficulties 
resulting from discrimination against colored Americans wishing to enter 
higher academic institutions. 


The campaign organized in the United States under the banner of struggle 
against “reverse racism” was accompanied by a definite departure from the 
principle of “affirmativ2 action” in actual practice. Since the beginning 
of the 1970's, when the direct threat of new outbursts of dissatisfaction 
in the black ghettos was removed, the Republican Administration began to 
make cuts in several social programs and to decelerate the rate of increase 
in expenditures for social needs, which had particularly severe conse- 
quences for ethnic minorities. The administration turned against any signs 
of the “preferential treatment” of blacks and other colored Americans. In 
the sphere of hiring and education, this took the form of open opposition 
by the authorities to “affirmative action” programs. 


This tendency was apparent in the judicial sphere as well as in administra- 
tive life. A report published by the Communist Party of the United States 

of America in June 1977 on the situation in the area of human rights stated 
that the “insignificant positive steps taken in the United States are already 
being robbed of their strength by the courts and by administrative decisions. 
The recent attempts at equal opportunities in the acquisition of more highly 
skilled jobs in industry for the oppressed «thnic minorities and women have 
failed. The same may be said of the efforts to overcome the labor union 
practice of hiring on the basis of the length of time the person has belonged 
to the union, which will perpetuate the already existing discrimination." 


In the second half of the 1950's and in the 1960's, the U.S. Supreme Court 
took a liberal stand on the issue of civil rights. Most of the judges 
were still the seme men who had been appointed by President F. Roosevelt. 
In recent years, however, particularly conservative tendencies have been 
evident in Supreme Court decisions on matters concerning minority rights. 


In Jume 1976 the court investigated a matter connected with discrimination 

in hiring practices. This was the first time the court substantiated its 
decision by the statement that it could not impose damages for the elisina- 
tion of discrimination on the basis of only evidence of its results; evidence 
must be submitted to the court that the discrimination was deliberate. The 
same principle was applied in January 1977 in a decision on a matter con- 
nected with housing discrimination, and in June to a decision on the so- 
called “seniority system"--that is, the practice of hiring and firing on 

the basis of the individual's length of service in the job and semSership 

in the union. The need for changes in this system became particularly 
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apparent under the conditions of the mass unemployment of the 1970's, which 
had the most severe effect on members of minority groups. The fact is that 
blacks and other non-white workers usually have less seniority as a result 
of the practice of racial discrimination which keeps them out of many jobs 
and unions. Several federal programs adopted at the end of the 1960's 
provided somewhat broader job opportunities for minorities. 


But when the production cuts began in the 1970's, they were the first to be 
laid off because they had less seniority than the whites. Therefore, as 

the Civil Rights Commission pointed out in a special report published in 

the early 1970's, the mass lay-offs, in which seniority and union member- 
ship were the primary considerations, nullified the slight improvement in 
employment conditions that had been achieved by the minorities by the begin- 
ning of the 1970's. 


The U.S. Supreme Court took the side of the forces opposing changes in the 
seniority system. Its decision of June 1977, which was approved by the 
reactionary bosses of the AFL-CIO, will create substantial difficulties in 
the struggle against discrimination in hiring and firing practices. It 
could endanger the antidiscrimination decisions of the lower courts. The 
affirmative action program adopted by a number of companies could also be 
subjected to revision. 


Many people in the United States see these actions of the Supreme Court as 
evidence of its more active role in the “restraint” of minority demands. 
For example, attorney W. Gould, famous for his activities in the defense 
of civil rights, announced thet the Supreme Court decision concerning the 
seniority system “signifies that the era of reforms directed against dis- 
crimmation in employment has come to an end.” 


The special opinion expressed by Chief Justice W. Berger of the Supreme 
Court during the investigation of a matter concerning the plan for the 
legislative revision of electoral districts in New York represented another 
alarm signal for the minorities. The plan, based on “affirmative action,” 
envisaged the creation of districts in which more than half of the voters 
would be black. This would have given them a real opportunity to elect 
their own representatives to local government posts. Berger disagreed with 
the court's approval of this plan and, in his special opinion, advised the 
government to “ignore the color of a person's skin™ when such matters are 
being considered and to remain “neutral” when making decisions. As a 
WASHINGTON POST editorial noted in this connection, "if the government 
refuses to take racial origin into consideration, it will thereby doom 

the racial minorities to their present status forever.” 


The obvious shirt in the positions occupied by the U.S. Supreme Court, in 
which conservatives now hold the majority, cannot be ascribed merely to 

the changes in its makeup. The main thing is that the very nature of 
matters now submitted to the Supreme Court has changed. In the past, these 
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concerned the unconstitutional nature of the system of racial discrimination 
and segregation which had been legitimized in the Southern states, and the 
guarantee of formal legal equality for the minorities. Since the end of 

the 1960's, the nature of cases investigated by the Supreme Court has been 
changing dramatically. Now these are most frequently connected with measures 
to guarantee actual equality and with the legality of these measures. The 
position occupied by the Supreme Court reaffirms the reluctance of the domi- 
nant class in the United States to go beyond the granting of formal legal 
equality to ethnic minorities. Now that the issue is not one of symbolic 
gestures but, rather, of real steps to broaden educational opportunities 
and opportunities tor professional training, to improve housing conditions 
and to put an end tc discrimination in hiring practices, ruling circles have 
begun to stubbornly resist any further concessions. 


The stand taken by Washington is inconsistent with the premises of the 
International Convention on the Eradication of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation, even though President Carter has repeatedly promised to ratify it. 
It must be said that the abovementioned principle of “affirmative action" 
corresponds to the premises of the convention in general--for example, to 
those which point out the insufficiency of general declarations against 
discrimination and segregation and call for concrete measures in social, 
economic, cultural and other areas for the purpose of ensuring the proper 
development of racial and ethnic minorities and the establishment of “equal 
opportunities for the exercising of human rights." Such measures, the 
convention states, “should not be regarded as racial discrimination.” 


These are the general features of the atmosphere in which many people in 
the United States are impatiently awaiting the Supreme Court's decision on 
Allan Bakke's case. Strong pressure is also being exerted on the court by 
reactionary groups. By the beginning of court proceedings on this matter, 
the Supreme Court had received more than 60 petitions signed by representa- 
tives of over 160 organizations and containing assertions that “discrimina- 
tion against whites" would be legalized if the decision went against Bakke. 


For their part, the representatives of organizations of black Americans and 
other minorities are warning members of the Supreme Court that a decision 
in Bakke's favor will threaten all programs based on the principle of "pref- 
erential treatment.” In the words of N. Jones, chairman of the largest 
organization of black Americans--the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People--"if the Supreme Court rules that racial origin 
should not be taken into account in admissions to the medical school, this 
will have an exceedingly severe effect on the status of minorities in many 
areas and will become an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the improve- 
ment of their situation in the sphere of employment, in business and in 
labor unions.” Some people, as, for example, C. Lawrence, black instructor 
at the University of San Francisco, feel that if the Supreme Court takes 
Bakke's side, the United States will “regress to 1876 and the most signifi- 


cant achievements of the civil rights struggle of the 1950's and 1960's will 
be nullified.” 
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As for the administration's position on this matter, President J. Carter 
and Attorney General G. Bell (whose appointment to this post was once 
fiercely protested by the leaders of the black American movement) opposed 
the granting of special hiring and enrollment privileges to minorities at 
first, calling them “racial quotas.” Sut pronounced criticism of the 
administration by leaders of the ethnic minorities forced J. Carter to 
stop opposing the affirmative action prograns. 


The fact is that the Carter Administration's first months in office have 
disillusioned many minorities, primarily the black Americans, whose support 
guaranteed his victory in the elections in a number of states. The sdminis- 
tration has not proposed any concrete measures aimed at real improvement of 
the status of blacks and other minorities and has therefore been fiercely 
criticized by them. The statements made by the Carter Administration in 
connection with the Bakke case in support of the effirmative action prograns-- 
although in an extremely narrow interpretation--should be regarded as a re- 


action to this criticism and an attempt to mollify the disillusioned 
minorities. 


It will be a long time before the U.S. Supreme Court makes a final decision 
on the Bakke case. Many American lawyers and newsmen feel thet the Supreme 
Court will attempt to render a compromise decision by limiting the sphere 
of its application to only the case of Bakke and the medical school in 
Davis. But while the debates are still going on within the Supreme Court, 
it would not be superfluous to remember the warning given by Earl Warren, 
chief justice in the 1950's and 1960's: "We must finally recognize the 
existence of 3% million Americans belonging to minority groups, whose civil 
rights are encroached upon when they should be observed. But this will 
require a combination of effective legislation and good will. If one of 
these components is absent, chaos awaits us. We must take a lesson from 
the tragic experience of the Civil War and the years following it: The 
problem of racial discrimination will not go away until a total and final 
solution has been found.” 


No matter what kind of decision the U.S. Supreme Court renders, the questions 
raised during discussion of the Bakke case are of such a crucial nature that 
the struggle over them will go on for many years in the United States. 
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WASHINGTON MANEUVERS IN SOUTH ASIA 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 64-68 


[Article by N. S. Beglova) 


[Text] While the Republican administration in the United States conducted 
a policy of “barely noticeable presence” in South Asia for 6 years after 
the India-Pakistan conflict of 1971, the 15 months of J. Carter's presi- 
dency have been marked by several active demarches in American diplomacy, 
particularly with respect to the largest country in the region--India. 

The culminating point of Washington's attempts to make substantial changes 
in its interrelations with New Delhi was the U.S. President's 3-day visit 
to India in January 1978. This trip, on which J. Carter was accompanied 
by Secretary of State C. Vance and National Security Adviser Z. Brzezinski, 
was the subject of many commentaries in the Indian and Western press. 

Why was India included in the brief itinerary of the American President's 
official visits; what lies behind Washington's heightened interest in 
India and South Asia as a whole? What will the consequences of all this 
be? These were the questions raised by the correspondents of the largest 
newspapers and magazines. 


At least a brief discussion of the basic trends in U.S. policy in this 
region in recent years is obviously necessary if we are to attempt to 
anewer these questions. 


Throughout the 1960's, just as, incidentally, prior to this period as well, 
the United States conducted its traditional “balance of power” policy in 
South Asia, making use of the conflicts between India and Pakistan. It 

had an interest in maintaining conflict relations between these states and 
between India and China. Although the United States gave military assist- 
ance to Pakistan, it avoided any active intervention in the affairs of the 
subcontinent, fearing that this would completely isolate India and disrupt 
the “balance of power” mechanism that had taken shape. When the situation 
went out of control and grew into armed conflict between India and Pakistan, 
however, Washington supported Pakistan against India. As a result, as 


American writers themselves admitted, the United States suffered a “strategic 
defeat.” 
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The armed conflict on the Indian subcontinent in 1971, India’s victory and 
the consolidation of its positions on the subcontinent, the establishment 

of Bangladesh, the considerable decline in Pakistan's influence as a result 
of the loss of East Pakistan and, finally, the constantly growing influence 
of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries in South Asia against 

the background of the general change in the international correlation of 
forces in favor of socialism forced the United States to take a new approach 
in making foreign policy decisions regarding this region. This approach 

was based on the desire to broaden U.S. influence and find alternative 

bases of support for American political and economic interests. 


Experts on American-Asian relations pointed out the need for a new, prag- 
matic approach to South Asia on a broad compromisory basis, including the 
advantages of the “balance of power" policy and considerable adjustments 

in the American course in accordance with new conditions in this region. 

In particular, they felt that one of the elements of this approach should 

be the “equalization” of U.S. relations with all nations of the subcontinent. 


Taking India's growing influence as one of the largest and most influential 
countries in the Indian Ocean basin into account, the United States tried 
to reorient its foreign policy priorities accordingly. It was no coinci- 
dence that President R. Nixon's message to Congress of 9 February 1972 
called India "a great country, a free and democratic nation, with whose 
future as a model of progress for the countries of the developing world 

the United States has linked its hopes.” This, however, did not keep the 
United States from making an effort to undermine the relations between the 
nations of the subcontinent and the socialist camp, to weaken India's stabi- 
lizing role in the peaceful settlement of disputes and to support extremely 
nationalistic and chauvinistic groups--by this time, not only in India and 
Pakistan, but also in Bangladesh, the new state in the region. 


The People’s Republic of Bangladesh became a matter o! great concern to 
American strategists for several tactical and strategic reasons. Firstly, 
the Washington administratior was intrigued by the importance of this 
state's geographic position at the junction of South Asia and Southeast 
Asia. Secondly, the state had just been established and its foreign and 
domestic policy had not become firmly fixed as yet. Thirdly, the extremely 
difficult economic position of the nation, its complete dependence on 
foreign assistance and the absence of a firmly crystallized political and 
socioeconomic structure and experience in public administration in the 
Mujibur Rahman Government created conditions which made the extensive use 
of all means of American diplomatic pressure possible. 


It should be noted that the position occupied by Washington during the 
conflict of 1971 had a negative effect on U.S. relations with Bangladesh; 
fierce anti-American feeling prevailed there at first. When official 
relations were established between the young republic and the United 
States, American diplomacy began to try to neutralize the negative con- 
sequences of their policy during the preceding stage, resorting to the 
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tried and tested method of economic “aid.” An important role was also 


played by scientific and cultural exchange channels, American charitable 
organizations and propaganda. 


The results of American “concentrated" influence on Bangladesh were already 
apparent by the fall of 1974. By using means of economic and ideological 
penetration, supporting rightist opposition groups and assisting segments 
of the national bourgeoisie connected with the West, the United States was 
able to neutralize anti-American feeling in Bangladesh. During this time 

a departure--and quite a significant one--from previously declared princi- 
ples began in the domestic and foreign policy of Bangladesh. As a result 
of the military coup of 15 August 1975, the government was taken over by 
forces which began to establish close ties with the Western countries, 
primarily the United States, and the reactionary Moslem regimes. Friendly 
relations between India and Bangladesh were virtually severed, and com- 
mercial ties were completely broken on the initiative of the Bangladesh 
side. Against the background of a broad anti-Indian campaign in Bangladesh, 
the question of dividing the waters of the Ganges began to be raised and 
several incidents took place on the Bangladesh-Indian border. The American 
mass media made use of all this to stir up national fervor in Bangladesh, 


to alienate Dacca from New Delhi and to escalate tension on the subcontinent 
as a whole. 


The consequences of the coup in Bangladesh transcended national boundaries. 
This coup began a chain reaction of internal political tension in the other 
countries of South Asia--a region in which the interdependence of trends 

in domestic development is particularly strong. This chaia of events was 
particularly stimulated by Washington's actions aimed at diminishing the 
influence of progressive forces, changing Bangladesh's original orientation 
and undermining Indian-Bangladesh friendship--an important stabilizing 
factor in the South Asian political situation. 


All of this provided graphic proof of the statement made at the 25th CPSU 
Congress that “some regimes and political organizations which have pro- 
claimed socialist goals and are carrying out progressive reforms have 
been subjected to strong pressure by internal and external reaction." 


Therefore, Washington's declared policy of “barely noticeable presence" 
in South Asia has actually turned out to be an offensive strategy aimed 
at destabilizing the internal political situation in these countries and 
ultimately drawing them into the channel of American political interests. 


After the Carter Administration took office it became evident that, al- 
though the Middle East and southern Africa were mentioned most frequently 
in the new leadership's speeches and statements, the nations of the sub- 
continent had nonetheless not dropped out of the orbit of Washington's 
attention. This applies above all to India. The issues of cooperation 
between the United States and India, an_increase in American aid to India 
and the activization of American and Ei cileceral "development programs” 
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in this nation were discussed during Indian Minister of Finance H. M. Patel‘s 
talks in Washington in April 1977 with U.S. Secretary of the Treasury M. 
Blumenthal and IBRD President R. McNamara, as well as during U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of State W. Christopher's visit to India in July of the same year. 
President Carter's visit was intended to aid in the settlement of disputes 
between the United States and India and, on the whole, to improve relations 
between the two countries. Much was done to turn this visit into an event 
of primary importance to the nations of the subcontinent. 


On the eve of the visit, the American press exaggerated the reports that the 
purpose of the President's trip abroad was to establish contacts with “re- 
gional centers of power.” In this connection, American newsmen commented 
on India's economic growth and pointed out that it hac become a “peace 
factor” in Asia. But although Washington declared its wish to improve 
American-Indian relations, it also did not conceal its desire to make 
changes in Indian foreign policy which would be to theobvious detriment of 

its traditional ties with other friendly powers. 


This approach taken by the United States to the development of relations 

with India aroused the suspicion of large segments of the Indian public. 

"The United States has repeatedly used the tactics of pressure and black- 
mail to change Indian foreign policy,” the press noted, underscoring the 

fact that no one but the Indian people could change the nation's foreign 

policy. 


On the whole, Carter's visit did little to eradicate differences of opinion 
between India and the United States, and this affected the joint American- 
Indian statement, which virtually consists totally of general phrases; 
there is no mention of the specific stands taken by the two sides on the 
most critical issues. As international correspondents have correctly 
pointed out, this kind of silence can only signify differing views. 


It is particularly indicative that the joint statement lacks any kind of 
reference to issues connected with the Indian Ocean and, in particular, the 
dismantling of the Pentagon's base on the island of Diego Garcia. 


In India's view, the United States’ refusal to liquidate its naval base on 
Diego Garcia will seriously undermine the efforts to turn the Indian Ocean 
into a zone of peace. 


Carter's visit reaffirmed the unconstructive nature of the United States’ 
stand on world economic development. “There is no sign,” the HINDUSTAN 
TIMES reported, “that the American administration will meet the developing 
countries half-way in the North-South dialog." 


Serious differences of opinion between India and the United States in 

regard to bilateral commercial relations and the activities of multinational 
corporations in India also became apparent during the visit. The United 
States failed in its attempt to replace dialog with India on the development 
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of egalitarian and mutually beneficial cooperation with the tactic of pres- 


suring India for the purpose of expanding the penetration of the Indian 
market by American private capital and multinational corporations. 


The government of M. Desai announced that it had so intention of changing 
its policy on foreign capital investments and excluded the possibility 
that American investors would be granted special privileges or that a 


separate agreement would be concluded with the United States on American 
capital investments. 


Washington has tried to exert pressure on New Delhi in connection with 
several other issues as well. For example, one of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration’s first actions was its announcement of the resumption of deliveries 
of uranium fuel for the Indian nuclear power station in Tarapur./ Although 
this decision was reaffirmed during the course of the visit, acute conflicts 
became apparent at the same time between Washington and New Delhi in con- 
nection with U.S. attempts to gain stronger control over the Indian nuclear 


program and, indeed, over the technological potential of the nation as a 
whole. 


Indignation was aroused in New Delhi by President Carter's instructions-- 
which were accidentally made public--to Secretary of State Vance to write 
a “cold and extremely abrupt letter" upon his return to Washington in re- 
sponse to Desai's request for further deliveries of uranium fuel. This 
had the effect of a “nuclear blast,” as the INDIAN EXPRESS put it. 


The episode proved that Washington is still relying on the “carrot and 
stick” policy as the most effective in relations with India. Although the 
United States’ intention to improve these relations was widely publicized, 
it did not take any serious steps toward this goal. No constructive changes 
were made in the U.S. position on unsolved problems in American Indian bi- 
lateral relations and issues concerning the development of the international 
situation in South Asia as a whole. 


The absence of cardinal changes in U.S. policy in South Asia was even ac- 
knowledged by Z. Brzezinski, the President's national security adviser, 
when he was interviewed by the Indian Television Broadcasting Corporation. 





l. American experts acknowledge the fact that India did not use U.S.- 
supplied nuclear fuel to conduct its underground cest in Pokaran in 
1974, Nonetheless, after prolonged debates in Congress--and, to a 
significant extent, because of the latest upset in American-Indian 
relations--the United States stopped all deliveries of nuclear fuel 
to India in April 1976. The deliveries were resumed when India agreed 
to a dialog with the United States on its goals in the peaceful use of 
nuclear power. This was motivated by the United States’ need for safe~ 
guards against the spread of the technology for the production of 
nuclear weapons and materials. 
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Some new tendencies in Washington's policy in South Asia must nonetheless 
be noted. 


The sost significant tendency has been the integrated approach taken by 

the United States, Western Europe and Japan to the resolution of interna- 
tional problems (within the framework of the proclaimed “trilateral strate- 
gy") and their more highly coordinated actions in the world arena, including 
their actions in South Asia. Elements of this approach had already mani- 
fested themselves earlier--for example, in the Western countries’ attempts 
to force a “new” course of economic development on India and Bangladesh 
through the IBRD, the IMF, the Asian Development Bank and consortiums for 
the “assistance” of FAO programs and food assistance programs. 


Another new tendency is the emphasis on joint participation with the Western 
countries in subregional development projects. For example, in early 1978 
Washington and London announced the possibility of cheir participation in 
@ regional project to develop the water resources of India, Bangladesh, 
Nepal and Pakistan. It is obvious from this that the United States is 
striving to play an active role in the development of economic integration 
in South Asia and thereby significantly strengthen and expand its influence 
in the nations of this region. The manipulation of “regional interests" 

is becoming an important instrument in U.S. policy in South Asia for the 
maintenance of developed bilateral relations with India, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan. 


Therefore, the first year and a half of the Carter Administration's term 
in office provides grounds for the conclusion that the rejection of some 
“excessively direct" and, for this reason, ineffective aspects of the 
American course in relations with the South Asian states does not signify 
the rejection of past strategic objectives and should only be regarded as 
a change in methods or as a maneuver for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
supremacy of U.S. influence in the region. 
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MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 68-70 


[Article by S. A. Kharausov | 


Text | The historical traditions of the general democratic movement in the 
nited States are unique. On the one hand, there has been energy, mass 


participation and a militant spirit and, on the other, a lack of organized 
unity. 


The American peace movement is no exception to this rule. It, just as other 
mass protest movements, is characterized by elements of spontaneity and 
pragmatism and by ideological diversity. 


There are now around 200 organizations and groups campaigning for peace in 
the United States. As a rule, each one has its own aims and program of 
activity. 


Sometimes their members are united by territorial characteristics, but pro- 
fessional, social and religious characteristics frequently also play a role 
in this. Naturally, in those cases when action on a massive scale is 


necessary, they cooperate with one another and organize joint undertakings: 
protest marches, meetings, demonstrations and so forth. 


Events in the political sphere are providing more and more reasons for this 
kind of action. The growth of militarism, the continuing arms race and the 
preparations for the production of a neutron bom are evoking increasing 

anxiety in the broadest segments of the American public, and this, in turn, 


is resulting in more energetic action by the forces for peace in the United 
States. 


The struggle against the race for nuclear arms, which threatens the very 
existence of mankind, is one of the primary concerns of peace-loving organi- 
zations in the United States. The direct connection between the arms race 
and the decline in public welfare is underscored. Manyof the organizations 
supporting peace are beginning to realize the inadequacy of uncoordinated 
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efforts and the need for action on the naticnal scale, as was the case dur- 
ing the war in Vietnam (at that time, many organizations and groups of 
fighters for peace formed two powerful coalitiona--the "People's Coalition 
for Justice” and the “National Coalition of Actions for Peace"). 


In April 1977, representatives of 49 American peace organizations gathered 
at a conference in Philadelphia and resolved to begin work on the creaticn 
of the broadest possible mass movement of the nation's peace-loving forces 
against the dangers inherent in nuclear weapons and the continuing arms 
race. The sovement was named "Mdbilization for Survival on Earth.” 


Its basic nucleus was made up of organizations participating in the work 

of the conference--labor, women's, student, religious and youth organiza- 
tions and, in particular, the American Friends Service Committee, the War 
Resisters League, Women Strike for Peace, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned, the Intercollegiate Committee of Protest 
Against War and Militarism,the Conference for a Non-Nuclear Future, Another 
Mother for Peace, the International Cooperation Coalition, the Catholic 
Peace Fellowship, the Council of New York Peace Organizations and the New 
Stockholm Appeal Committee. 


The coordinating committee responsible for the administration of the new 
coalition includes prominent public figures and activists in the U.S. anti- 
war movement: Daniel Ellsberg, Sidney Lens, Dave McReynolds, Sidney Peck 
and Terry Provence. 


The name of the coalition reflects the anxiety of its members, who are con- 
vinced that the production and proliferation of nuclear weapons represent a 
serious threat to the survival of the human race. For example, the declara- 
tion of the coalition's goals states: 


"We have come together to found a movement of individuals and organizations 
under the name of ‘Mobilization for Survival.’ We are doing this because 
the survival of people is being threatened by the production of nuclear 
weapons, the arms race, which has taken on international dimensions, and 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. Disturbed by the fact that the pro- 
duction, testing and storage of nuclear weapons threaten the survival of 
mankind, opposing the increasing attachment of governments and private cor- 
porations to nuclear energy, which threatens the environment, and being of 
the conviction that the real security of our people will be best ensured by 
means of a revision of the budget and a change in the production structure 
in favor of the needs of public health, education and housing construction 
and the satisfaction of other elementary human needs, as well as the reduc- 
tion of defense expenditures, we are setting ourselves the goal of founding 
a non-violent movement of individuals and organizations to make the public 
aware of the present threat to the existence of mankind that is connected 
with the proliferation of nuclear weapons and nuclear reactors and the con- 
tinuation of the arms race on the international scale and to conduct mass 
demonstrations against this threat for the quickest possible recognition 

of this danger by the public." 














In the summer and autumm of 1977, activists in the organizations making up 
the coalition performed a great deal of work or. the local level to explain 
this danger to the population. They exposed the social roots of the problem 
being encountered by millions of people in che United States and pointed out 
the direct connection between the economic misfortunes of Americans and the 
arms race. 


D. Ellsberg, who once worked for the State Department and is now one of the 
members of the coordinating committee of the “Mobilization for Survival” 
coalition, stated at a press conference organized by the coalition in New York 
on 3 November 1977 that he heartily approved of the proposal made by General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev on 2 November 1977 at a festive meeting 
held in Moscow to commemorate the 60th anniversary of Great October. 


D. Ellsberg also announced that the coalition is now made up of more than 
100 organizations and groups supporting peace. The coalition’s next actions 
will be demonstrations advocating a ban on the production and deployment of 
neutron bombs, winged missiles, Trident submarines and MX missiles. Major 
actions have been planned for the spring of 1978, when the special session 
of the UN General Assembly on disarmament will be held in New York. A date 
has been set for nationwide demonstration to demand an end to the arms race 
and a rise in public well-being, and mass demonstrations in New York and 
other cities have also been planned. 


The fighters for peace in the United States took an understanding view of the 
Statement made by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev in re- 
spond to the questions of a PRAVDA correspondent on 24 December 1977 in 
regard to the Soviet Union's stand on the development of the neutron bombs 
“The Soviet Union is definitively against the development of the neutron 
bomb. We understand and completely support the millions of people in all 
corners of the world who are protesting it. But if this problem is developed 
in the West--and developed to be used against us, a fact which no one is even 
trying to conceal--the people there must then clearly realize that the USSR 
will not remain a passive observer. We will be faced with the necessity to 
respond to this challenge for the purpose of safeguarding the security of the 
Soviet population and its allies and friends. All of this will ultimately 
escalate the arms race to an even more dangerous level....” We do not want 
this and we therefore propose that an agreement be concluded on a mitual 
refusal to produce the neutron bomb, which will guard the world against the 
appearance of this new weapon for the mass destruction of human lives. This 
is our sincere wish and this is our proposal to the Western powers.” 


The people of the world are becoming increasingly aware of the dang -t inherent 
in the arms race. The impressive detachment of the peace-loving people of 


America is part of the multimillion-strong army of fighters for peace on all 
continents. 
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“CONGRESS FACTOR’ IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 1970'S 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 71-77 


[Article by T. N. Yudina] 


[Text] The rivalry between the President and Congress for the final say 

in foreign policy matters, the authority for which is not precisely deline- 
ated in the Constitution, has been a characteristic feature of U.S. politics 
throughout the history of this nation. During different periods, the upper 
hand has been taken sometimes by the White House end sometimes by the 


Capitol. 


The executive branch has been playing an increasingly prominent role ever 
since World War II, particularly since the end of the 1940's; to a con~- 
siderable extent, this was connected with the effects of the cold war 
ideology on the entire U.S. political system. Anticommuniss contributed 
to the usurpation of congressional prerogatives by the executive branch 
and restrained Congress from actively resisting this process. As a result, 
constitutional forms of interaction were modified in a direction favoring 
the executive branch, which actually aided in undermining the basis of 
bourgeois democracy in the United States. During the cold war period, 
congressional activity was essentially reduced to the approval of presi- 
dential actions, frequently after they had already been accomplished. Ina 
several cases, Congress voluntarily granted the President the right to 
act according to his own diecretion in conflict situations. 


The crisis in American foreign policy at the end of the 1960's and the 
beginning of the 1970's, for which the failure of the Vietnam venture 
became a symbol, and the dramatic aggravation of the internal political 
situation in the United States, which was largely connected with the 
nation’s risky and costly course in the international arena, made it neces- 
sary to not only change the methods and means of U.S. foreign policy but 
also to revise this policy itself. 


The way to a revision of foreign policy was paved by a recognition of the 
need to take the change in the international balance of power into consider- 
ation, as well as several other obvious objective changes on the interna- 
tional scene and in the United States iteelf. 








The “crisis of faith” in the executive branch promoted the assumption of 
@ more active role by the legislators, who were, in addition to this, 
being pressured by the voters; in particular, Congress displayed a desire 
to restore all of the constitutional prerogatives in the area of foreign 
policy that had been lost or, in some cases, voluntarily turned over to 
the administration. And it appears that this tendency will be long-lived. 


The proces by which Congress has become more active in the foreign policy 
sphere during the last decade, since the time of the mass antiwar demonstra- 
tions by Americans against the war in Vietnam and its consequences, went 
through several stages. 


Hearings on the war in Indochina, which were followed with great interest 
by the public in the United States and abroad, were conducted in 1966-1968 
on the initiative of W. Pulbright, then chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. During the course of the hearings, it became known 
that the executive branch had deliberately sisinformed Congress in some 
cases, and this caused the legislative body to fiad its own sources of 
information. It instituted the comprehensive study of U.S. security com- 
mitments, which were the greatest in terms of volume and significance, and 
their interconnection with American foreign policy; in 1969, a special sub- 
committee headed by Senator S. Symington was formed. 


A report compiled by the subcommittee, in which U.S. activities in several 
regions of the world are examined in detail and American defense commit- 
ments abroad are analyzed, underscores the complete lack of control over 
the executive branch, which has taken on this sultitude of commitments on 
behalf of the United States. “The United States has exparded its military 
presence overseas to such a degree,” the report states, “that it has become 
the world’s policeman. It has commitments for the defense of 43 countries 
and maintains 375 large and more than 3,000 medium-sized and small 
throughout the world, mainly around the borders of the USSR and China.” 
Most of these commitments were aseumed in the form of executive ts 
concluded by the administration and not requiring Senate approval.“ Many 
of these agreements were declared confidential and were kept secret not 
only from the American public, but even from Congress. The basic conclusion 
of this study was that the change in international conditions makes it 
imperative that the United States reassess its postwar foreign and military 
policy. 


The debates over urgent issues connected with the aggression in Vietnam 
and U.S. commitments abroad marked the beginning of regular hearings before 
the committees and subcommittees of first the Senate, and after 1972-1973, 
the House of Representatives as well, on major issues in American foreign 
policy. 


At that time, a new stage began in the more active role played by Congress 
in the sphere of foreign policy. Antiwar sentiments in Congress reached 

such a pitch that an amendment to the bill on additional defense appropria- 
tions for the 1973 fiscal year, which prohibited combat operations by U.S. 
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areed forces “in, over or along the coast of Cambodia, Laos, the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and South Vietnam” as well as the use of funds previously 
allocated for such cperations after 15 August 1973, passed by a majority in 
both congressional houses in June 1973. This was the first time in 
Congress’ history that it used its financial powers to influence the execu- 
tive branch.’ This attested not only to a fundamental change in Congress’ 
stand on the war in Vietnam, but also to more important changes, primarily 

to Congress’ desire to use its constitutional prerogatives to take part in 
the engineering of U.S. foreign policy. 


This applied above all to U.S. commitments abroad. In February 1971, 
Senator C. Case introduced a bill making it compulsory for the administra- 
tion to submit the texts of all executive agreements to Congress within 

© days (executive agreements of a confidential nature were to be submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the House Committee on 
International Relations with the appropriate seal). Case's bill evoked 

an extensive and energetic campaign of support in both houses. It took 
two directions: In the first place, Congress attempted to define the areas 
to be regulated exclusively by means of treaties and the spheres of adminis- 
trative activity to be regulated by executive agreements; in the second 
place, the executive branch was to be legally obligated to inform Congress 
of each concluded agreement. From the administration's standpoint, this 
bill, by restricting its right to conclude executive agreements, would 
lead to a reduction in U.S. foreign policy activity. It expected this 
bill to “die” in the House of Representatives, as had often been the case 
in the past. But in August 1972 the majority of congressmen voted in 
favor of it; in the Senate, the bill had already been passed unanimously 

in February 1972. After this, the President signed the “Case Act." This 
is how congressional control over the administration's activities in the 
conclusion of treaties and agreements was legally reinforced. This was 

the first successful congressional action aimed at the restoration of its 
foreign policy prerogatives. 


During the next few years, successful attempts were made in the Cepitol 

to supplement the "Case Act," particularly with a statement concerning 

the right to cancel executive agreements. Besides this, hearings on the 
observance of this act began to be conducted regularly in the Senate and 
House committees. During the hearings in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in April 1976, Senator R. Clark introduced a resolution "on treaty powers,” 
which stipulated that international agreements, including the significant 
political, defense and economic commitments of the United States to foreign 
states, should be concluded in the form of treaties, which are submitted 

to the Senate for its “advice and consent." R. Clark's resolution also 
proposed that, when the President is determining the form in which agree- 
ments should be concluded, he should consult the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations.* This resolution is now being considered by the Senate. 
At hearings conducted by the House Committee on International Relations in 
May-June 1975, Congressman J. Seiberling also introduced an amendment to 

the “Case Act,” proposing that the phrase “consult with Congress” be replaced 
with the phrase “obtain the approval of Congress."° 
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In November 1973, another legislative step was taken, and this also 
augmented Congress’ role in the area of foreign policy--the resolution 
“on military powers."6 


In 1975, Senator T. Eagleton introduced three amendments to the act on 
military powers. The first stipulates that, before the President uses 
American troops to defend American citizens, he must determine whether 

they are actually being endangered and whether a foreign state actually 
cannot (or will not) protect them. The second amendment requires the 
President to obtain the “advice and consent” of the Senate before sending 
out troops; this represents a clarification of the existing phrase concern- 
ing “consultations” with the Congress. The third extends the application 
of the act on military powers to CIA personnel.’ The last amendment had 
particularly great repercussions in connection with the events in Angola. 
As T. Eagleton announced, “the act on military powers forbids the President 
to use armed forces and, for this reason, the administration is attempting 
to involve CIA personnel in this matter. If this loophole is not closed, 
it will turn into a new type of presidential war."® fT. Eagleton was 


actively supported in the Senate by C. Percy, E. Muskie, R. Clark and J. 
Tunney . 


Since 1966, the question of the need to reduce U.S. military presence abroad 
has never been absent from the Senate agenda. This question was first 
raised by M. Mansfield when he introduced a resolution on the reduction of 
American military presence in Europe. He had been introducing similar reso- 
lutions annually, but they were not put to a vote during the 1966-1969 
period even though 43 senators expressed support for his proposal in 1967 
and 49 supported it in 1969. In 1971, M. Mansfield, making use of the 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate the size of the armed forces, 
proposed an amendment to the bill on the extension of the draft; this amend- 
ment envisaged the reduction of the contingent of American armed forces in 
Europe by 50 percent. After heated debates in the Senate, the amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 61 to %. Im 1972, his proposal on the reduction 
of American troops in Europe by 20 percent was rejected by 54 senators, 
under pressure by the administration, and approved by only 39. 


Against the background of growing antiwar feelings in Congress, the question 
of reducing American military presence abroad was raised repeatedly in sub- 
sequent years. The debates reached their highest pitch in 1973, when three 
amendments were introduced in the Senate, and one of these (also authored 
by M. Mansfield) envisaged a 40-percent reduction in American armed forces 
abroad by 1975. At first, 49 senators voted in favor of this amendment 

(46 voted against it), but it was later rejected 51 to 44 as a result of 
exceedingly vigorous lobbying by the administration. In September 1973, 
the Senate passed (84 for, 5 against) an amendment introduced by H. Jackson 
and S. Hanna to the bill on defense orders for 1974. It proposed that the 
United States’ NATO allies liquidate the deficit in the U.S. balance of 
payments, which was connected with expenditures on the stationing of 
American armed forces in Western Europe, within 18 months. In the event 
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of noncompliance with this request, the United States would begin to reduce 
its forces in the nation refusing to cover the deficit. In this way, en- 

phasis was not placed on the reduction of troops in Western Europe, but on 
an increase in the defense expenditures of the Western European countries. 


The White House quite actively opposed any proposals concerning the reduc- 
tion of American military presence abroad, implying that this would hara 
U.S. relations with the NATO allies and would weaken the West's position 

in the talks on the reduction of weapons and armed forces in Central Europe. 


After 1973, the discussion in the Senate on the reduction of American armed 
forces abroad subsided dramatically. This was due, in the first place, to 
the fact that the administration had been successful to some degree in 
parrying the arguments of those who linked expenditures on the maintenance 
of U.S. armed forces abroad with the state of the U.S. balance of payments, 
and it was precisely these arguments that were the conclusive ones for most 
of the senators. In the second place, the group of senators opposing the 
reduction of American military presence abroad, headed by $. Nunn, J. 
Stennis, B. Goldwater, J. Buckley, H. Scott, J. Tower and H. Jackson, were 
able to coax most of the senators over to their side by asserting that a 
one-sided reduction in the size of U.S. armed forces abroad would result in 
a dramatic change in the balance of power in favor of the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and the disintegration of NATO. The “post-Vietnam syndrome” also had 
a substantial effect on the position of the Senate: The defeat in Vietnam 
caused the legislators to try to avoid or oppose any actions that might be 
interpreted, in their opinion, as a “continuation of the United States’ 
retreat" from its international positions. 


9 


Since 1974, however, the campaign for the reduction of American military 
presence abroad has become much more lively in the House of Representatives. 
T. O'Neill, who was then the Democratic leader in the House, proposed an 
amendment to the bill on the Pentagon budget which envisaged the reduction 
of American troops abroad by 100,000 men by 31 December 1975. The amend- 
ment was rejected in the House by 240 votes, but nonetheless 163 congress- 
men voted in favor of it. In 1975, Congreseman R. Dellums introduced an 
amendment on the reduction of American 33* abroad by 170,000 men. He 
made similar proposals in 1976 and 1977. He was actively supported by 
Congressmen H. Johnson, J. Krebs and J. Seiberling. These proposals were 
not adopted, but the very fact of their introduction and extensive discussion 
in the lower house was noteworthy since this body had not displayed any 
great interest in this matter in the past. 


During 1973-1975, virtually all of the administration's proposals in the 
area of foreign policy were fiercely debated and opposed in Congress. This 
was the period of the unprecedented decline in the prestige of the U.5. 
presidency (the scandalous dismissal of S. Agnew from the vice-presidency, 
the Watergate affair, the publication of the Pentagon Papers, the first 
CIA exposures, etc.) which made the tension in the relations between 
Congress and the White House even more noticeable. According to the NEW 
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YORK TIMES, “the Constitution's invitation to debate turned into 4 genuine 
wer between the President end Congress ip the ares of foreign policy. And 
the side on the offensive was Congress.” 1 The situation was also aggre- 
vated by the fact that the executive branch was headed by a representative 
of the Republican Party while the majority in both congressional houses 
belonged to the Democratic Party. 


When we examine Congress’ participation in U.S. foreign policy after 1975, 
we must underscore the fact that it continued to be active in this sphere. 
Although it did not adopt any documents equal in significance to the “Case 
Act™ and the act on military powers, it regularly supervised their observ- 
ance by the executive branch and took steps to expand the sphere of its 
control. As Chairman C. Zablocki of the House Committee on International 
Relations said in January 1977, a law would probably be passed in 1978 on 
Congress’ right fe veto executive agreements containing commitments to 
foreign states.! 


One of t’ important foreign policy aspects of constant concern in the 
Senate sod the House of Representatives in the 1970's was the United States" 
relatio s ith the USSR. 


The pol. of detente is being established in the United States in an atmo- 
sphere o. fierce struggle. The debates on Capitol Hill reflect the dif- 
ficulty that U.S. ruling circles are having in realizing the iaperative 
nature of detente, since it is precisely in Congress that the diverse and 
sometimes conflicting interests of the various groups saking up these 
circles are most fully represented. When we examine the legislators’ posi- 
tion on tesues in Soviet-Americen relations, we gust remember that the 
discussion of these issues took place at « time when Congress was becoming 
more active in foreign policy in general and that the Nixon Administration 
tried to ignore Congress’ views when it compiled the first Soviet-American 
documents and planned its actions in this area. 


When the bill on trade reform, containing the stipulation that the Soviet 
Union be granted most favored nation terms in trade, was discussed in 
Congress in December 1977, the legislators seized upon the fact that, in 
violation of the “Case Act,” the trade agreement of 1972 with the Soviet 
Union had not been submitted to Congress for more than « year and was then 
not submitted in ite entirety. Later, C. Case said that “if the adminis- 
tration had concluded a trade agreement with the Soviet Union in the form 
of a treaty and had submitted it to the Senate for ite ‘advice and consent,” 
it would never have had such negative consequences.” Although it is 
clear that Congress’ position was essentially determined primarily by 
factors connected with the anticommunist views of the legislators and the 
preseure exerted on them by the military-industrial complex, Zionist groups 
and the reactionary bosses of the American labor unions, it is still pos- 
sible that the administration's violation of the Case Act aleo had a defi- 


nite part in making Congress’ position “tougher.” 
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In subsequent years, hearings were conducted in both congressional houses 
on severol important aspects of Soviet-American relations: The issues 
discussed in 1975 and 1976 were the progress in the observance of the 
1972 agreement on strategic arms limitation, the effect of the Vladivostok 
agreement on U.S. security, the consequences of the Trade Act of 1974, 
Soviet-American economic relations, the Soviet-American military balance 
and U.S. relations with the USSR and Poland. 


The year of 1977 brought new problems in the development of Soviet-American 
relations, connected with the new administration in the White House. The 
opponents of detente, taking advantage of the traditional anti-Soviet 
feelings in Congress and of the heightened sensitivity to the question of 
U.S. military strength after the defeat in Vietnam, energetically propa- 
gandized the thesis of the growing military strength of the USSR and the 
“Soviet threat” to the West. 


The first serious confrontation between the supporters of different views 
on the development of relations with the USSR in the 95th Congress took 
place in February-March 1977 during Senare discussion of the appointment 
of P. Warnke as the head of the American delegation at the strategic arms 
limitation talks; this grew into debates over the entire issue of Soviet- 
American relations and the prospects for their development. The opponents 
of detente demanded that the United States adopt a “tougher” line in talks 
with the Soviet Union. The intensity of the conflict is attested to by iter 
results: P. Warnke’s appointment was approved by a vote of 58 to 40. 


The major issue in Soviet-American relations at the present time is the 
conclusion of a U.S.-USSR treaty on the limitation of strategic offensive 
weapons. The firm and consistent position demonstrated by the Soviet 
Union in response to the United States’ attempts to revise the agreement 
that had already been reached forced the administration and Congress to 
reassess U.S. positions somewhat, particularly after this hopeless policy 
had not only been rejected by the Soviet Union but also failed to find sup- 
port from the United States’ allies. Speakers in both congressional houses 
indicated the need to promote the strategic arms limitation talks and 
continue and develop the policy of detente. 


In September-November 1977, the most impressive and extensive hearings on 
Soviet-American relations were conducted in the Subcommittee on European 
and Middle Eastern Affairs. These hearings attested to the continuation 
of the flerce struggle over these matters in Congress. 


Congress’ approach to Soviet-American relations in general is distinguished 
by inconsistency and wavering. In their official statements, the legislators 
have repeatedly stressed their support of detente; the exchange of parlia- 
mentary delegations between the Soviet Union and the United States in 1974, 
1975 and early 1978 was assessed in the Capitol as a positive factor in 

the establishment of mutual understanding and trust between the two states. 
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But even though they realize that it would be fatal for the United States 
to continue a course of cold war, the legislators are not always able to 
overcome their deeply entrenched anticommunist and anti-Soviet prejudices, 
and the effects of these are always «pparent in Congress’ actions. 


One of the distinctive features of the U.S. Congress is that most of the 
legislators know much more about domestic policy issues than about foreign 
policy, not to mention military matters. After learning that the executive 
branch has deliberately misinformed them in some cases in recent years, 

the legislators now listen quite at! - tively to the arguments and statements 
of their colleagues who are repute’ cto be experts on these matters. It would 
be an oversimplification to believe that the legislators who are particularly 
active in the area of foreign policy determine the position of the other 
senators and congressmen; the position of each member of Congress takes shape 
under the influence of many factors. But the initial information on a par- 
ticular foreign policy issue is frequently acquired by the legislators 
precisely from their colleagues whose opinions they consider to be authori- 
tative. To a certain degree, this is the reason for the influence of 
Senator H. Jackson and his Subcommittee on Arms Control of the Senate 

Armed Services Committee on matters connected with Soviet-American relations. 
The subcommittee has a great deal of influence not only among legislators, 
but also in the administration, which has sometimes consulted this body 

first in an attempt to deduce the moed of Congress. During the last few 
months, however, particularly after it became known that members of the 
subcommittee had been involved in the “leak” of confidential information 

on the strategic arms limitation talks, which complicated the negotiations, 
demands have been heard in the Capitol that the subcommittee be deprived of 
its privileged role and that its opinions not be regarded as the views of 

the entire Congress. 


It is probable that the present administration has to take the legislators’ 
position into account in its foreign policy activity even more than the 
previous administration. The predictions that a Democrat in the White 
House would alleviate the tension in the relations between the executive 
and legislative branches were not justified. Congress’ desire to secure 
active participation in the determination and conduct of foreign policy 
has turned out to be stronger than party solidarity. 


The question of the ratification of the treaties on the Panama Canal signed 
in September 1977 became a convincing example of this. The administration 
embarked upon unprecedented lobbying efforts to achieve their ratification 
before the first session of the 95th Congress adjourned. In August 1977, 
the President sent telegrams to all of the members of the Senate, informing 
them that the U.S.-Panama talks had come to an end and that treaties were 

to be signed. After this, his assistants telephoned all of the senators 
and leaders in the House of Representatives to inform them of the conclusion 
of an agreement. According to the NEW YORK TIMES, “this was one of the t 
intensive behind-the-scenes campaigns in the White House for many years." 
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Nonetheless, the treaties were not ratified by the end of the yeer. Debates 
over this matter flared up again at the second session. The oppunents of 
ratification tried to push through a multitude of amendments to the st 
treaties in order to extend the United States’ period of control over the 
Canal Zone. The discussion of each of these gave rise to prolonged debates 
and required explanations by represcntatives of the administration. As 

A. Clymer, NEW YORK TIMES Washington correspondent, wrote: "The opponents 
of the treaties are engaging in filibusters, proposing one petty amendment 
after another. The debates...are distinguished by verbosity and redundance.” 
He predicted that the cpgectes would continue to be discussed in the Senate 
until the end of April. 


Therefore, we can see that the process by which Congress has assumed a more 
active role in the area of foreign policy has been extremely contradictory. 
The complexity of the foreign policy issues confronting Congress is compounded 
by the multitude of interests it represents. 


The ambiguity of Congress’ role in U.S. foreign policy should also be pointed 
out. Its unequivocal desire to restore its constitutional prerogatives has 
been of some significance in limiting the administration's absolute rule in 
foreign policy matters, and this significance is growing. At the same time, 
Congress’ heightened activity in the foreign policy sphere sometimes affects 
the administration's activities in this area, introducing the element of 
instability. 


The “congressional factor" has become a reality in U.S. foreign policy and, 
as such, deserves thorough study from the standpoint of the prospects and 
areas of its influence on Washington's foreign policy. Naturally, the as- 
sumption of a more active role by Congress in U.S. foreign policy will not 
affect the basis of this policy since both Congress and the administration 
primarily represent the interests of the ruling class. It should also be 
noted that all of Congress’ activity in the area of foreign policy mainly 
represents actions of a veto nature. Congress has been unable to propose 

a constructive program for the restructuring of foreign policy simple be- 
cause, if for no other reason, its role is limited by its position in the 
governmental and political structure of the Uniteu States. The goal 
pursued by the legislators in the interrelations between Congress and the 
executive branch in the sphere of foreign policy can be described on the 
whole as a desire to restore the “power equilibrium” that was disrupted 
during the cold war and to take an active part in determining and implement- 
ing not only foreign policy, but also individual documents of importance, 
correcting them from the standpoint of domestic policy pragmatism. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. “Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Security Agreements and Commitments 
Abroad,” U.S. Senate, 24 November 1970, p 2417. 
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BOSS. RICHARD J. DALEY OF CHICAGO 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 78-86 


[Conclusion of Russian translation of the book “Boss. Richard J. Daley of 
Chicago” by Mike Royko, New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1971] 


[Not translated by JPRS) 
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Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOCIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 86-88 


[Article by V. 0. Pechatnov] 


(Summary) Richard Joseph Daley's funeral, on 23 December 1976, was attended 
by some of the biggest names in U.S. politicse--J. Carter, N. Rockefeller, 
E. Kennedy and others. A crowd of thousands gathered in front of the chur 
in Chicago, the city Daley had ruled with en iron hand for more than 20 
years. 


The last years of Daley's life were difficult for him. He was losing his 

power. Hie brutal treatment of the Black Panthers end the wnpopular trial 

of the Chicago Seven diminished his influence considerably, particularly 

among the black voters, who had always obeyed his “machine” in the past. 

In 1972, the recent “maker of presidents” and his delegation were not ed- 

mitted to the Democratic convention 72 

were convicted on scandalous charges involving corruption in the municipal 

agencies of Chicago. Daley himself did 

known in 1974 that he had secretly acq 
to 


3 
7 
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As soon as Daley died, however, he was almost elevated to the status 
national hero. Many mythical good deeds and services were asc 
According to the CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Daley may become “a legendary figure 
American political and social history.” All of this was not only due to 
the American tradition of glorifying politicians efter their death, but 
also to new trends in the political feelings and views of Americans--a 
wish te go back to the “good old days." 


a 
hia. 
in 


The hero of Royko's book is probably not Mayor Daley himself, but the party 
organization he built up. The euthor shows us the hidden workings of the 
American bourgeois parties, the laws governing their activities and the 
umvricten “rules of the game.” He describes the basis of party ties-~the 








unprincipled and unscrupulous ties of bribery, graft, deals for protection 
and division of the spoils. These resemble Mafia laws more than the prin- 
ciples of a respectable political organization. 


Powerful political machines of this kind still exist in New York, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City, St. Lowis and other cities. Like the Chicago machine, they trade 
jobs, contracts and other political and commercial privileges for votes, 
creating a perfect breeding ground for corruption and the abuse of power. 
Unlike the political machine in Chicago, however, they are less stable and 
they lack leaders with Daley's qualifications. This was an administrator 

with a great deal of experience and skill, a politician with an “iron hand 

in a velvet glove.” In contrast to many of his colleagues with their openly 
piratical methods, Daley was quite aware that all deals, bargains and are- 
twisting should take place behind the scenes. 











Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 89-96 


[Article by Ye. A. Oklednikova] 


[Summary] Primitive drawings and legends carved in rock have been found 
in many regions of the world. The most famous have been discovered in 

France, Spain, the Sahara Desert, Sweden, the Soviet Union, Australia and 
North America. Judging by the works that have been preserved, this fors 
of art went through a long course of development. The works created in 
different historical periods represent an invaluable source of knowledge 
about the spiritual world of prehistoric man. They reflect his ideas 

about life, the world and the universe. 


The first petroglyphs in North America were discevered by European explorers 
in the 17th century in what is now the State of Illinois. In the 18th 
century, more rocks covered with primitive drawings were found in Arizona 
and Colorado. Later, similar works of art were discovered in Nevada, 
California, Utah, Minnesota and other parts of United States and 
Canada. 


the 
The first study of these “pictograms” was published almost « century ago 
in 1886. The abundant factual material collected by Ame 
scientists refuted the abeurd theories once circulated about the origins 
of this kind of art in North America. These researchers proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that this was the work of the American Indians themsel 
and not of mythical trevelers from Greece, China, Rome, Egypt or Atlantis. 


: 
4 


For the Soviet researcher, the rock drawings of the North American Indians 
are interesting not only because they are excellent works of art distin- 
guished by « variety of subjects and styles but aleo because they are quite 
similar to the petroglyphs found in the Soviet Union. 


8588 
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Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDECLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 97-105 


[Article by ¥. S. Rapoport] 


[Summary] The objective goal of every capitalist enterprise is the saxinize- 
tion of profits. Each corporation, however, is aleo faced with several 
objective requirements which cannot be ignored: It sust pay out a large 
pert of its profite in the form of taxes, it sust keep product quality et 
least at a level guaranteeing consumer safety and environmental protection, 
it must observe «a number of legal norms, etc. The observance of these 
requirements can reduce the size of absolute profits, but the corporation 
is forced to comply with them by its dependence on the government and on 
consumer demand. 


Capitalist firms resort to various ruses to convince the public that the 
goals of private business do not conflict with the goals of society. One of 
the most effective of these ruses consists in the setting of “official” and 
“operational” goals. The “official” goals are the general intentions of the 
Organization, as stated in the company charter, its annual reports and pub- 
lic statements by its top administrators. In contrast to these, the “opera- 
tional” goals are the actual planned results of the organization's activity. 
They indicate what the organization is actually trying to achieve, regard- 
less of the intentions implied in official goals. Official goals are gen- 
erally stated in vague and broad terms and are used as a means of legitinmiz- 
ing the firm's activities. Operational goals, however, are precisely the 
ones that are actually being pursued. 


Any act of positive social value performed by the capitalist company is 
represented by this company as evidence of its social responsibility. 
Representatives of the bourgeoisie try to convince the public that business- 
men are working toward the public good by engaging in profitable comercial 
activity, ostensibly because this provides society with a source of tax 
revenues and jobs. A survey conducted by the Stanford School of Business 
indicated that only 20 percent of the large corporations in the United 
States are directly involved in financing some kind of sociel progran. 
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Another 50 percent feel that they could, in principle, take a serious part 
in the resolution of social problems Sut ere not financing any kind of pro- 
grams at present. Another 25 percent are fully convinced that they are ful- 
filiing their social obligation by paying taxes and offering jobs to the 
public. The remaining 5 percent believe that business should not become 
imvolved in the resolution of social problems at all. 


CSO: 1803 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Overseas Activity of U.S. Multinationals 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 106-108 


[Review by S. A. Karaganov of the book “Storm Over the Multinationals. 
The Real issues” by Raymond Vernon, Cambridge (Massachusetts), Harvard 
University Press, 1977, 260 pages! 


[Text] The activities of multinational corporations have been the subject 
of a veritable torrent of literature in recent years. All of this attention 
has not only been occasioned by the dramatic growth of these corporations 
and of direct private capital investments abroad during the last 15-20 
years, but also by the increased influence of the corporations on many 
economic and political problems arising in the countries in which they are 
based and in the host country. These include the unprecedented increase 
in economic and political interdependence; the energy crisis and the 
stronger stand taken by some developing countries; the enormous growth of 
the European currency market, which constantly threatens new flare-ups of 
the currency crisis; the more intense struggle for raw materials, in which 
the developing countries have found a stronger voice, and many other 
problems. 


The central iseuve in the debates over the multinational corporations is the 
interrelationship between the increasingly powerful corporations, their 
host countries and various government agencies in their base country. This 
is the main subject of this new book by Professor Raymond Vernon, one of 
the most prominent American experts on the multinational corporation and 
international economic issues and the director of the Harvard University 
Center for International Affairs. 


i. In 1975 American direct investments abroad totaled 133.2 billion dollars 
in comparison to 49.5 million in 1965, and this figure made up slightly 
more then half of ali private direct investments abroad ("International 
Economic Report of the President, Wash., 1977, p 86). 
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The author attempts to summarize the results of the debates over the sulti- 
national corporations in the Western press. One of the book’s chief merits 
is that it is based on, and makes reference to, almost all of the agajor 
works on the multinational corporations written in the West in recent 

years and therefore contains an excellent bibliography of books and articles 
touching to some extent on the problems connected with the activities of 
the multinational corporations. Besides this, the author bases his work on 
the results of the research on these corporacions that has been conducted 
at Harvare University for more than 10 years now under his supervision. 
Because of this, the book contains new information. 


As we know, the influence of the multinational corporations on economic and 
political life in the developing and developed capitalist countries takes 
different forms. And although many problems are common to both the de- 
veloped and the developing countries--for example, weaker national control 
over entire branches of industry, stronger dependence on economic conditions 
in the world markets, the possible use of the corporations by their base 
countries as a political instrument and some others--the developing coun- 
tries are in a much more difficult position. Most of the developing coun- 
tries have low levels of economic development and a shaky political and 
social structure. They have too few opportunities to choose means and 
methods of attracting foreign technology for their development. As a 
result of this, the influence of the multinationals on their economies is 
much more perceptible than in the developed capitalist countries. 


In his description of the present situation of the developing countries, 

R. Vernon notes that their position has become stronger in recent years. 
The author feels that this has partially been due to the economic difficul- 
ties experienced by the base countries, especially the United States. 
Their governments, he writes, sometimes do not wish to resolutely defend 
absolutely all the overseas actions of the multinationals under these con- 
ditions. This, in his opinion, is harming U.S. “national interests” 
strategically to some degree. For example, the author writes: “Since 

the rich nations lost some of their ability to achieve their own purposes 
by means of coercion and persuasion in the 1950's and 1960's, the qulti- 
national corporations in the developing countries have become more vulnerable, 
and it has become easier to attack them without fear of retaliation” 

(p 145). 


Nonetheless, since these corporations still control the world markets, 
plants for the processing of raw materials and a worldwide sales network, 
the multinational corporations, even after losing some support from their 
base countries, still have extensive opportunities for exerting pressure 
on the developing countries and forcing them to accept their terms. The 
net of economic dependence with which the multinationals are entangling 
the developing countries is sometimes a more effective means of political 
pressure than even the threat of intervention. It is precisely because of 
this that statements by some American writers, to the effect that the 
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gultinationals and the developed capitalist countries they represent are 
now “on the defensive,” must be seen as attempts to camouflage the essence 
and aims of imperialist policy in regard to the developing countries.? 


At the same time, the activities of the multinationals intensify inter- 
imperialist conflicts. The capitalist states with the least economic power-- 
even though their own corporations are also establishing and expanding their 
overseas branches--are being confronted with the use of the sultinationals 
by the more powerful states, especially the United States, to achieve their 
own economic and political goals, sometimes at the expense of their allies 
and partners. In his discv-esion of this problem, R. Vernon tries to take 
the edge off it. He asserts that allies disagreeing with the United States 
on security issues usually conclude that the United States will mot exert 
pressure on them for the purpose of using overseas branches of American 
firms in its own interest, and that even if it does, it will not have any 
marked success in this (p 104). 


Citing examples which, in his opinion, attest to the fact that the govern- 
ments of the developed capitalist host states have successfully resisted 
U.S. pressure several times in the past, R. Vernon remains silent about 
such facts, for example, as the ten cases in which the United States refused 
to allow branches of American corporations to cooperate with other countries 


in one sphere or another on the grounds that this would violate legislation 
“on trade with the enesy.” 


At the same time, the growing relative “independence” of the multinationals 
represents a substantial problem facing the developed capitalist countries. 
Sometimes their actions can be inconsistent with a particular policy of 
their base government, and they are now more successful than in the past 

at evading attempts to regulate their operations. In reference to this 
problem, R. Vernon notes that the restrictions on the export of capital 

to which the United States resorted in the 1960's did not actually limit 
the expansion of the American multinationals to any extent. They sisply 
took out larger loans from European banks. This practice still exists and 
is even becoming more widespread. This, in turn, evokes dissatisfaction 

in some Western European business and political circles, many members of 
which assert that enterprises and even entire branches of industry in their 
nations are being bought with their own money, thereby depriving then of 
any control over some branches of the national economy. 


The overseas activities of American multinational corporations are also 
causing growing dissatisfaction in some segments of the business community 
in the United States and in American labor unions since they generally lead 





2. Views of this kind have been expressed, for example, by C. Fred Bergsten, 
prominent American expert on international economic affairs, former 
Brookings Institution associate and now U.S. assistant secretary of the 
treasury for international affairs. See, for example, his articles: 
“Coming Investment Wars?” FOREIGN AFFAIRS, October 1973, pp 135-152; 


“The Threat From the Third World,” POREIGN POLICY, Summer 1973, pp 102- 
124. 
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to flercer competition within the nation and to the loss of jobs. By 
establishing enterprises on so-called “export platforms” in regions with 
cheap labor, as South Korea, Taiwan and the Philippines, the multinationals 
are exporting finished goods from those countries back to the United States, 
which is putting many branches of American industry in an exceedingly dif- 
ficult position (for example, the clothing and footwear industries). One 
of the side-effects of this is an increase in unemployment, which is already 
of a chronic and massive nature. 


In examining the bourgeois states’ possibility of using the multinational 
corporations in their own interests during the present stage in the develop- 
ment of their interrelations, the author writes: “The ability of each indi- 
vidual government to force a specific firm to take steps in support of its 
policy—-for example, to found an enterprise in an underdeveloped region or 
to lower prices on important products--has diminished; large firmus now have 
the possibility of choosing between competing states, which they never had 
in the past. At the same time, the number of gultinational enterprises in 
each large branch of industry has tended to rise over the years. There 
will also be a corresponding rise in the number of enterprises to which 

the government of a particular nation can turn for the attainment of its 
objectives” (pp 136-137). 


All of R. Vernon's “balanced” discussion ignores the essence of the matter, 
which consists in the fact that the foreign expansion of American and other 
multinational corporations is directed by and large toward the stabiliza- 
tion of the capitalist system and the consolidation of imperialism’s posi- 
tions in the developing states. 


R. Vernon conducts an equally “balanced” discussion of a factor contributing 
to the reinforcement of the multinationals’ position in the capitalist 
world--their seemingly multinational nature which derives from the inter- 
national scale of their activity. With its branches and affiliates incor- 
porated in many states, the multinational corporation functions, as it 
were, a8 4 supernational, cosmopolitan force somehow “not identifiable” 
with “traditional” imperialiem, as a result of which it can take advantage 
of the conflicts between individual nations and even between individual 
groups in a single nation. R&R. Vernon only notes that “the function of the 
multinational enterprise as an unofficial arbiter (?) became particularly 
clear at the peak of the ofl crisis in 1973 and 1974, when the oil companies 
took over worldwide petroleum distribution” (p 181). 


The author of the book being reviewed strives to adhere to this “balanced” 
and “moderate” position on other issues concerning the role of the sulti- 
nationals in the economics and politics of contemporary capitaliem as well. 


R. Vernon feels that neither the multinational corporations nor the inter- 
nationalization of capitalist production, of which these corporations are 
the major subjects, can “eradicate” national boundaries. But although the 
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bourgeois government is subjected to constant pressure by the bourgeoisie, 
which is connected with national production and is therefore threatened by 
the multinationals, and although the government gust listen to the demsnds 
of the general public, it nonetheless cannot--and does not vish to--inpose 
any substantial restrictions on the activities of the corporations. “Nei- 
ther the sultinational enterprise nor the government has shown any signs of 
diminished activity in the world economy,” the author concludes (p 211). 


In his new book, RB. Vernon has departed to a significant extent from the 
criticism of the “multinational phenomenon” which was present in his previ- 
ous works, particularly his famous book “Sovereignty at Bay.”? Even then, 
however, he did not propose any effective ways of solving the aultifaceted 
and complex problems connected with the activities of the multinational 
corporation. 


Theories of Modernization and 'nterdependence 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 106-110 


[Review by I. N. Shcherbakov of the book “Modernization and the Transforma- 
tion of International Relations” by Edward L. Morse, New York, The Free 
Press, 1976, 203 pages] 


[Text] In his new book entitled “Modernization and the Transformation of 
International Relations,” Edward Morse attempts a theoretical substantiation 
of the reconstruction of international relations on the basis of the theory 
of “modernization.” According to Morse, this theory is “revolutionary and 
universal” and will supposedly guarantee objective understanding of the 
nature of ongoing changes in the world and their effect on contemporary 
international relations. 


What does E. Morse sean when he speaks of the “modernized” approach to 
contemporary international relations? 


His analysis of trends in the development of international relations takes 
two directions. On the one hand, the author criticizes the traditional 
approach of the West to international relations. He points out the incom 
patibility of the dogmatic concepts of the so-called “Westphalian Systen,”! 
which lie at the basis of this approach, with the requirements of the 
present stage of development. Morse includes the primacy of force, the 
primacy of foreign policy over domestic policy and the balance of power 
among these dogmatic concepts. In other words, Morse criticizes the value 
1. BR. Vernon, "Sovereignty at Bay: The Multinational Spread of U.S. 
Enterprises,” W.Y., 1971. 





l. <A system of international relations based on interaction by sovereign 
scates. It came into being in the 12th century as a result of the con- 
clusion of the Weetphalian Peace. 
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system of foreign policy from “a position of strength"--the policy that has 
been conducted by the United States and the West and has led the capitalist 
countries into a “power deadlock.” 


At the same time, it should be noted that Morse’s criticism of the tradi- 
tional postulates of policy from “a position of strength” is not accompanied 
by the proposal of precise alternatives to this policy. His understanding 
of the need for peaceful coexistence does not lead Morse to the conclusion 
that it would be expedient to totally reject the foreign policy of the cold 
war period. It would seem that the author is placing sgajor emphasis not on 
the rejection of the foreign policy dogmas of power politics, but on a change 
in the parameters of this system of politics. His discussion implies that 
the foreign policy interests of the United States should be safeguarded not 
only by military weans, but also and primarily by economic, technological 
and ideological means with their, according to him, greater effectiveness 

at a time of international detente. 


The other direction taken by Morse in his study consisted in proving the 
need for the transformation of international relations with consideration 
for the profound changes occurring in the world as a result of the techno- 
logical revolution. In support of his thesis, the author cites a broad 
spectrum of “changes in international relations." Among these, he includes 
the diminishing role of state sovereignty, the emphasis on politics in 
international economic relations, the developr<at of new structures in 
international relations (he is referring to !.rapsnational forces and insti- 
tutions) and the ascription of primary imporiance to problems of a global 
nature (the economic gap between the “rich” asd “poor” nations, environmen- 
tal protection, sources of energy, world food supplies, etc.). The writer 
predicts that the management of an “interdependent world” and the preserva- 
tion of the stability of international relations will become the central 
issues in international affairs in the near future. 


The positive side of Morse's analysis is his recognition of the need for 
peaceful coexistence and further steps toward international detente. The 
scale of the changes in international relations due to scientific and tech- 
nical progress is analyzed quite thoroughly in the book as a whole. 


The one-sided approach of the American writer to the study of international 
aftairs is evident, however, in Morse's failure to take objective tendencies 
in their development fully into account and his association of contemporary 
international relations only with the capitalist world, ignoring the role 

of the USSR and the worldwide socialist system in these relations. 


The erroneous nature of Morse's initial premises is particularly apparent 

in the recommendations he makes regarding the reconstruction of international 
relations on the basis of his statement about the “erosion of classic con- 
cepts of national sovereignty.” Recommendations of this kind, which are 
aimed at denigrating the role of state sovereignty, are inconsistent with 

the requirements of the progressive transformation of international affairs. 
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The construction of models without any consideration for state sovereignty, 
the equality and independence of states, as one of the major principles of 
international relations becomes an abstract scheme which cannot serve any 
practical purpose in the consolidation of international peace and security. 
Only the strict observance of this principle can guarantee the efficient 
functioning of the international system and consolidate peace and security. 


A large part of Morse's study is devoted to the sodification of the “theory 
of interdependence,” which has been widely publicized in American research 
works. In Morse's interpretation, “interdependence signifies the sutually 
conditioned result of specific actions by two or more subjects of inter- 
national relations” (p 115). Im striving to find a new interpretation for 
interdependence, Morse links the thesis concerning the intensification of 
the conflicting nature of the “Western community” with the growth of inter- 
dependence. “The higher the level of interdependence, the greater the prob- 
ability of crisis in the interaction of political systems,” the author 
stresses (p 129). This approach is seen in its most distinctive form in 

the author’s discussion of the intensification of conflicts between the 
United States and the EEC countries over key issues in trade, economic and 
financial policy. Morse's analysis of the contradictions in the capitalist 
world brings him,to an important conclusion in regard to the increased poten- 
tial of individual states to manipulate crisis situations to attain their 
own domestic and foreign policy goals. Morse frankly says that “the United 
States, because of the growth of systematic interdependence within the NATO 
framework, resorts to economic and political manipulation in allied count- 
ries for the purpose of imposing its will" (p 140). 


His recognition of the objective realities in the relations between the 
capitalist countries does not impede Morse in any way from defending the 
thesis concerning the United States’ preservation of its historical, polit- 
ical and economic advantages even under the conditions of crisis in the 
world capitalist system. This is the reason for Morse's attempts to con- 
vince the capitalist countries of the need for close cooperation with the 
United States even at the cost of losing their national sovereignty and 
reconciling themselves to the United States’ leading role in economic 
development. 


Therefore, this new interpretation of the “theory of interdependence” offered 
by Morse is used in practice as theoretical grounds for the comprehensive 
reinforcement of reactionary military blocs of the NATO type under the aegis 
of the United States and the need for the broader coordination of the poli- 
cles of the leading capitalist nations in the face of the growing inter- 
national influence of the USSK and the other socialist countries. 
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Ball’s Foreign Policy Suggestions 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOCIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 110-111 


[Review by A. F. Gorelova of the book “Diplomacy for @ Crowded World. An 
American Foreign Policy” by George W. Ball, Boston-Toronto, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1976, 356 pages] 


[Text] The foreign policy activity of the U.S. Government in the capitalist 
world in 1977, the first year of J. Carter's term in the Presidency, attests 
to the desire of ruling circles to strengthen relations with their allies, 
especially with Vestern Europe and Japan, and broaden and reinforce the 
unified front of capitalist states for the joint resolution of existing 
problems and the elaboration of a common strategy in relation to the rest 

of the world. This political theory, which has taken appropriate dinlomatic 
forms, is being implemented by U.S. ruling circles in complete accordance 
with the fundamental aims of a group of foreign policy theoreticians, one 

of the members of which is the author of the beok “Diplomacy for a Crowded 
World"--George Ball, former under secretary of state and now a banker and 
prominent expert on international relations. Close in outlook to top-level 
officials in the present administration, G. Ball expresses the views of the 
Washington elite. The contents of this book provide a good understanding of 
the goals and basic foreign policy principles by which the Carter Administra-~- 
tion is now guided in its international practices. This is the reason for 
the significance and topical importance of CG. Ball's voluminous work. 


The author derives his basic conclusions from a critical analysis of U.S. 
foreign policy during the Nixon Administration and part of Ford's term in 
office, devoting a great deal of attention to the foreign policy approach 

of former U.S. Secretary of State H. Kissinger. G. Ball feels that the 
Nixon Administration, in its attempt to correct some of the errors committed 
by the Kennedy and Johnson administrations, made several new mistakes, the 
major one being its departure from close cooperation with the United States’ 
allies. After Vi+tnam, G. Ball writes, the United States should have turned 
its attention to its allies, particularly to Western Europe, but neither 
Nixon nor Kissinger wished to revive the policy of alliances as a central 
strategy, even though this was the reason for the strong position occupied 
by the United States in the world after World War II (p 8). The preference 
given to “personal diplomacy” by the U.S. Government, the conflicts between 
the administration and Congress and the incorrect use of the CIA aided, in 
the author's opinion, in eroding “the structure of alliances that had been 
laboriously built up over the years” (p 13). 


It is interesting thet this basic point of criticism of the previous U.S. 
administrations was widely accepted by the higher echelon of the Democratic 
Party long before the presidential campaign of 1976 and, as we know, was 
used by J. Carter during the pre-election struggle. Moreover, the basic 
foreign pol‘cy line of the United States after the new President took office 
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became a course aimed at the improvement of relations with allies, which 
is attested to by the fect that Vice-President WV. Mondale's first visits on 
the official level were paid to Western European countries. 


_G. Ball links the need for closer interrelations with allies with a number 
of global issues, such as problems connected with the population explosion 
and the depletion of the planet's natural resources, which the United States 
cannot solve on its own. G. Ball assigns a significant place to these 
processes and calls them the “new danger,” in contrast to the "old danger”-- 
the proliferation of nuclear and conventional weapons--which requires immed- 
fate resolution. CG. Ball feels that global issues demand a change in the 
United States’ approach to cooperation with all interested nations, includ- 
ing the countries of the Third World. 


Turning directly to the formulation of his ideas on future U.S. foreign 
policy in a “crowded world,” G. Ball passionately defends the three princi- 
ples on which, in his opinion, U.S. foreign policy should be based. These 
are “cooperation, balance and domination" (p 301). The first of these 
principles should be founded, the author feels, on some kind of international 
agreement, in accordance with which the major powers would undertake to act 
either separately or together to resolve or prevent conflicts between the 
smaller nations (ibid.). Up to the present time, G. Ball feels, attempts to 
conduct this kind of policy have not produced the desired results. Only the 
balance of power policy, he concludes, is a realistic course for U.S. 

foreign policy as a whole. Consultations end the formulation of collective 
policy within the framework of a widening group of like-minded states repre- 
sent the essence of this policy (p 304). Some of Ball's statements attest 
to the fact that he does not regard cooperation with the USSR as a major 
aspect of U.S. foreign policy because this kind of cooperation hase supposedly 
not produced the desired results in the past and, he assumes, probably will 
not produce them in the future, since the USSR, in G. Ball's opinion, has 
been reluctant to agree to some U.S. demands. G. Ball calls for the unifi- 
cation of only the Western world in a united front for the resolution of 
existing problems. 


The fact that it is precisely this kind of strategic line that is adhered 
to by the current U.S. President and his associates is attested to by the 
London summit conference of May 1977 and the subsequent conf‘dential meeting 
on West Berlin and session of the NATO Council. This line, however, has 
still not led the United States to success because of the considerable 
differences of opinion between capitalist states. G. Ball's second princi- 
ple--"balance"--essentially consists in setting up a bloc of capitalist 
states in opposition to all other nations, and it has also proved to be 
unjustified. This became completely evident when united action by the 
Western countries failed at the talks on international economic cooperation 
in Paris. 


As for the third principle proposed by G. Ball for the successful implemen- 
tation of U.S. foreign policy, it alec belongs to the realm of the past. 











It was the “leadership” of the United States that allowed it to “dominate.” 
Adapting to reality, GC. Ball proposes that this principle be implemented 
by means of more flexible methods. “By displaying the proper respect for 
the opinions and demands of others,” he writes, “we can and sust lead” 

(p 330), basing this on “faith in ourselves,” “our uniqueness as a nation,” 
“our special mission” (ibid.), etc. 


G. Ball feels that the assumption of leadership will necessitate the eleva- 
tion of the tottering prestige of the United States and, above all, he 
calls for the revival of “moral principles” in the nation's foreign policy. 
In this connection, he writes: “Experience has repeatedly shown that dip- 
lomacy based purely on the manipulation of power without reference to any 
kind of accepted code of rules leaves no lasting sonuments.... It gust 
have a solid foundation, based on the observance of standards widely recog- 
nized as just" (p 309). 


G. Ball proposes a specific way of reinforcing this celebrated “solid 
foundation": “enccuraging our Western allies to work with us in the pres- 
ervation of the SATO defense system” (p 316). Therefore, a “solid founda- 
tion,” “universally accepted standards of justice” and so forth, in the 
final analysis, vrignify the military strength of NATO to G. Ball. The 
author does not see any contradiction in the fact that appeals for the 
reinforcement of ailitary blocs are inconsistent with the creation of a 
peaceful atmosphere in the world in an era of detente. Moreover, he tends 
toward the belief that the policy of detente only “hypnotizes” the public 
and does not produce any real results. “Instead of talking about detente,” 
he advises, “we should put it to the test” (p 316). Judging by his state- 
ments, this test would consist in transferring priority from Soviet- 
American relations to relations with the United States’ allies and in set- 
ting the reinforced fortress of the capitalist states in opposition to the 
rest of the world. 


Sociological Study of International Affairs 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOG.YA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 112-113 


[Review by A. K: Andreyev of the bock "Sotstologiya i probleny 
mezhdunarodnykh ctuosheniy” (Sociology and Problems in International 
Relations) by D. V. Yermolenko, Moscow, Izsdatel’stvo Mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya, 1977, 232 pages] 


[Text] The subject of this monograph is problems in the theory of conter- 
porary international relations. It examines such topics as the role of 
international relations in the contemporary social development of mankind, 
the effect of the ecientific and technical revolution on several aspects of 
international relations, forecasting the development of internaticnal rela- 
tions, and the international conflict as the object of sociological research. 
A significant part of the book is also devoted to a critical analysis of 
the works of bourgeois political scientists, primarily American studies. 
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Basing his discussion on famous works by other Soviet scholars. the author 
presents a comprehensive definition of the subject of “the special socio- 
logical theory of international relations with its more specific approach 
than that of general theory” (p 10). He singles out the areas of inter- 
national relations that have received the greatest attention in Soviet and 
foreign science: the regulation of conflicts and disputes, the making of 
foreign policy decisions, the interpretation and analysis of foreign policy 
information, and various aspects of foreign policy planning and forecasting. 


D. V. Yermolenko correctly points out the growing role of empirical 
research in the sociological study of international relations--the polling 
of population groups, prominent representatives of public opinion, scholars 
working on problems in the struggle for peace, disarmament, security and 
cooperation and so forth. 


The author presents a system for the classification of various levels in 
the study of the subject matter of the sociology of international relations. 
“The highest level is that of the general theory of historical development-- 
historical materialism.... The next level is that of special theories con- 
cerning particular areas of public life, processes, institutions and public 
awareness. Finally, the empirical level is the level of data collection, 
concrete experiments and surveys, the level lying at the basis of subse- 
quent generalizations and summations” (pp 10-11). Soviet scholars are 
doing a great deal of work on all three levels, displaying increasing 
activity on the middle level by concerning themselves with aspects of 
specific or special theories on the most pressing problems in contemporary 
international relations of theoretical, ideological and political import. 


It is precisely these projects that represent the connecting link between 
the highest level--the theory of historical materialisr--and foreign policy 
practices. In this connection, the author's analysis of major trends in 

the scientifically substantiated foreign policy of the CPSU is quite deserv- 
ing of attention, including his examination of the present policy which was 
elaborated and adopted at the 25th CPSU Congress. 


On the basis of his trilevel system for the classification of sociclogi- 
cal studies on international relations, D. V. Yermolenko singles out the 
five basic directions taken in these research projects from the standpoint 
of the elucidation of particular facts, phenomena and events in inter- 
national life. 


In the first of these directions, he includes general analysis of the nature 
of international relations, basic trends, chief tendencies, the relationship 
and role of objective and subjective factors and, on this basis, the role 

of worldwide systems, states, parties, the public and politicians. The 
second direction includes special research on the central categories of 
international relations--war and peace, foreign policy concepts and doc- 
trine, strategy and tactics and so forth. The third direction takes in 

the study of categories indicating the position occupied by a state in the 
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international arena--its class nature, state interests, economic, scien- 
tific, technical and military potential and so forth. In the fourth 
direction, the author includes the study of categories and problems con- 
nected with the practical performance of foreign policy actions-~foreign 
policy docaménts, the decision-making process, foreign policy information 
and the methods of its processing, foreign policy conflicts and the means 
of their resolution, etc. Here, Professor D. V. Yermolenko correctly 
notes that the scholars in the socialist countries have not engaged in 
enough sociological studies of an interdisciplinary nature. The fifth 
direction, in the author's view, is the study of tendencies in the devel- 
opment of international relations and the determination of future proba- 
bilities (forecasting). Here it is necessary to note that the separate 
categorization of the forecasting of international relations only seems 
justified from the standpoint that it is the most complex and least devel- 
oped type of scientific work in this area. At the same time, prediction 
can (and frequently, simply gust) be present in any of the research direc- 
tions listed above. In reference to this system of classification, ve 
could argue with the author over the inclusion of individual elements in 
a particular category, but the especially useful nature of this kind of 
classification system in the sociological study of international relations 
is indisputable from the standpoint of the further development of theoret- 
ical and applied studies in this area. 


The ideological struggle is also analyzed in detail by the author. He 
criticizes the bourgeois theories of the “end of ideology,” which were 
advasced in the 1960's, and the current attempts at the reideologization 
of the foreign policy of the United States and the other capitalist coun- 
tries, which have taken the form of more intensive and subversive propa- 
ganda in the spirit of the cold war and intervention in the domestic 
affairs of other states (pp 87-97). 


The author describes the Marxist-Leninist fundamentals of scientific pre- 
diction and, on this basis, presents thorough criticism of bourgeois fore- 
casting methods and several large-scale forecasts. The author's general 
assessment of the development of social forecasting in the United States, 
Western Europe and Japan in the 1960's and 1970's is particularly impor- 
tant as an aid to understanding the basic tendencies in the development of 
forecasting in the capitalist world (pp 148-149). 


The section discussing international conflicts as an object of sociological 
research amplifies the research findings of such famous Soviet experts on 
this subject as V. V. Zhurkin, Ye. M. Primakov, A. K. Kislov and V. I. 
Gantman. The author presents an original procedure for the analysis of 
international conflicts, which (in an abbreviated fora) involves the fol- 
lowing steps: 1) the nature of the particular conflict; 2) the nature of 
the causes of the contradictions underlying the conflict; 3) the specific 
causes of the conflict; 4) the degrees and levels determining the height- 
ened danger of intensification and escalation of the conflict; 5) the 
determination of possible policies, guidelines and methods for alleviating, 
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resolving and, in some cases, preventing the conflict. This procedure is 
of indisputable theoretical and practical value. 


Canadian Labor Movement 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 113-116 


[Review by S. F. Molochkov of the books “Rabocheye dvizheniye v Kanade 
(1929-1939)" (The Labor Movement in Canada [1929-1939]) by 0. S. Soroko- 
Teyups, Moscow, Izdatel'stvo Moskovskogo universiteta, 1977, 268 pages, 
and “Kanada: profsoyuzy i klassovaya bor'’ba proletariata (1965-1975)" 
(Canada: Trade Unions and the Class Struggle of the Proletariat [1965- 
1975]) by G. A. Tsysina, Moscow, Nauka, 1977, 206 pages) 


[Text] ©. S. Soroko-Tsyupa's monograph is of particular interest as 
Soviet historical science's first study of the development of the Canadian 
labor movement. Its chronological framework encompasses the period whose 
events have become the focus of attention for representatives of the 
Canadian public end political circles. This is completely justified: 
After all, the Canadian economy is now in a slump, accompanied by an 
unprecedented rate of unemployment for the postwar period (9.1 percent 

in the summer of 1977). Representatives of the ruling class warily recall 
the intensification of class conflicts during those years, and progressive 
figures in the labor movement are fascinated by the mass-scale struggle 
of the workers for their rights and against the threat of a new world war. 


It is precisely the mass movements of social protest headed by the working 
class, which constitute the main feature of Canada's history during the 
pre-war decade, that are examined in the work being reviewed. 


The author recalls that the worldwide economic crisis of 1929-1933 had a 
particularly destructive effect on Canada. Because it was largely depen- 
dent on foreign trade, primarily with England and the United States, the 
Canadian economy was made particularly vulnerable by the collapse of the 
export markets. By the beginning of 1933, industrial production had 
declined by almost 50 percent and more than 700,000 persons were unemployed 
(p 15). The crisia in industry was combined with dramatic intensification 
of the agrarian crisis, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, where the 
average annual incowe from agriculture in 1933 was only 6 percent of the 
1928-1929 level (p 21). Tens of thousands of farmers vere ruined and sup- 
plemented the part of the army of unemployed that was unrecorded in offi- 
cial statistics. 


The dramatic decline in the material status of th: . .rkers in’ e.sified 
class conflicts and the class struggle in the nation. Analyzing conditions 
in the labor movement at that time, the author indicates the reasons for 
divisicn in its ranks and reveals the compromisory role played by the 
reformist current in the union movement. The process by which the schis- 
matic tendencies prevailing in the Canadian trade unions prior to this 
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time gave way to tendencies toward unification is traced in the work. In 
essence, these tendencies resulted in considerable advances in the Canadian 
union sovement in the postwar years. 


Leftist forces in the labor movement, headed by the Communist Party of 
Genada, made an important contribution to the eradication of schiss= and 
the demoralizing effect of the economic crisis (pp 97-104 et passim). By 
1929, the leftists, under the guidance of the communists, had established 
a new central trade union--the Labor Unity League, which supervised the 
organization of workers without trade unions, the unification cf the move- 
ment of the unemployed with the general struggle of the working class and 
the developuent of a leftist opposition in the reformist trade unions 

(pp 101-102). The monograph contains a collection of interesting material 
on the struggle to found a third party, which led to the establishme:: of 
the Federation of Cooperative Development and Cooperation (FCDC), a worker- 
farmer organization, in 1932. From the very beginning, the top levels of 
this organization were controlled by petty bourgeois elements, which later 
caused it to take a social-democratic position and predetermined the pro- 
found crisis in the federation at the end of the 1950's. 


Pursuing a course involving the suppression © any sign of protest by the 
working masses from the very beginning of the crisis, the Canadian bour- 
geoisie tried to deprive the organized ranks of the nation's blue- and 
white-collar workers of their leaders. The leaders of the Communist Party, 
headed by T. Buck, were arrested, and party activities were prohibited on 
the grounds of Article 98 of the criminal code. Party leaders were sen- 
tenced to long prison terms, and it was only the mass protest movement 
organized by the Canadian Worker Protection League that released them from 
behind bars in 1934, long before their sentences were up. 


The author presents a detailed discussion of the new stage in the activity 
of the Communist Party of Canada, which began with the Ninth Central Com 
mittee Plenum (1935). The plenum called for united action by the Communist 
Party and the FCDC and expressed the party's willingness to join the fed- 
eration as a collective member. It commended the Labor Unity League's 
decision to merge its trade unions with organizations of the Canadian 
Professional and Labor Congress. It also commended the proposal by W. 
Kashtan, secretary of the Communist Youth League of Canada (now secretary~ 
general of the party), that an all-Canada youth congress be convened to 
establish a united front of youth organizations (pp 181-1682). 


One of the most brilliant pages inserted by the Canadian labor movement 
into the history of the 1939's was its struggle against the danger of 
fasciem and war. 


During the course of this struggle, there wae a shift in emphasis in the 
consciousness of the working public from its traditional pacifism to anti- 
fascism, which attested to a higher level of class awareness in the prole- 
tariat (p 252). The most powerful demonstration by the Canadian workers 
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in the defense of peace and democracy was the communist-headed movement 
for assistance to republican Spain, the significance of which has been 
recognized gore and more by the democratic Canadian public in recent years. 


G. A. Teysina’s book would seem to be the natural continuation of the theme 
examined in the previous work. The author analyzes the current stage in 
the Canadian labor movement and the struggle of this nation's workers for 
their economic and political rights and examines progressive tendencies in 
the union sowement and the probles of the unity of leftist forces in this 


struggle. 


The author proves the unrealizable nature of the Canadian Government's 
promises to guarantee “full employnent”--that is, to reduce the unemploy- 
ment rate to 3 percent of the able-bodied population (p 35). Data on the 
rate of unemployment after the publication of G. A. Tsysina's work (more 
than 8 percent in the summer and fall of 1$77) reaffirm the accuracy of 
her conclusion regarding the inability of state-monopolistic regulation to 
provide jobs for the workers who have been crowded out of the labor sphere 
by the more extensive introduction of automation and other results of the 
scientific and technical revolution (p 33). 


Just as it did in the 1930's, the Canadian bourgeois government is again 
revealing its inability to solve the unemployment problem, the rate of which 
is higher in Canada than in any other developed capitalist country. Besides 
this, the government is actively assisting the monopolies to suppress a4 
rise in wages. After the failure of many attempts to gain the consent of 
the nation's trade unions to “voluntary” wage controls, the Liberal Party 
government instituted wage and price controls in October 1975, justifying 
this move by the need to combat inflation. The government measures did not 
stop the rise in prices and profits, but they did freeze wages and undermine 
the potential of the workers to defend their rights during the course of 
collective bargaining (p 39). 


The author examines the structure and organizational features of the 
Canadian union movement in detail and describes its main centers: The 
largest is the Canadian Labor Congress (CLC), which unites more than 70 per- 
cent of the members of all trade unions; another is the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions (CNTU), a regional center in the Province of Quebec 
which takes in the Frerch-Canadian unions, representing more than 5 percent 
of all organized workers (pp 56-57). 


G. A. Teysina devotes particular attention to the problem of the multi- 
national (American-Canadian) trade wnions, the leaders of which give pri- 
ority to the interests of the American branches of the unions (representing 
more than 90 percent of the total membership) in the elaboration and 
implementation of specific decisions, frequently to the detriment of 
Canadian interests. Particularly fierce confrontations between the Canadian 
branches and the leadership of the multinational trade unions have been seen 
in recent years in the approach to the distribution of jobs between the 
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United States and Canada. The author notes that the top-ranking AFL-CIO 
leaders not only wholeheartedly support Washington's various protectionist 
seasures, froew which Canadian exports suffer most of all (more than 70 per- 
cent of Canada’s exports go to the United States), but also propose initia- 
tives aimed at the institution of sew seasures, despite the protests of the 
Canadians (pp 70-72). It is not amazing that a movement for the autonomy 
of their branches has begun to gain strength among the Canadians, or if 
autonomy should be made impossible by the resistance of the reactionary 
multinational leadership, then a movement for a total break with the sulti- 
national union. During the 1970's, the struggle for autonomy has ‘transcended 
the framework of local branches and has involved the entire trade-union 
movement (pp 72-73). 


The problem of the political unity and political actions of Canadian trade 
unions is given 4 special place in the work. Obvious positive changes have 
been noticeable in recent years in this direction; the remaining traces of 
cold war anticommunism are being overcome. The increased political activity 
of trade unions in Quebec, which are in che left wing of the Canadian labor 
movement, is noteworthy (pp 94-96, 97-103). The tendency toward a leftward 
shift in the Canadian trade-union movement can serve as yet another convinc- 
ing illustration to substantiate the conclusion in the Accountability Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee to the 25th Party Congress in regard to the 
general leftward shift in trade unions in the capitalist countries. 


For the first time in Soviet scientific literature, G. A. Tsysin. -nalyzes 
concrete information on the struggle of the Canadian workers in defense of 
their own interests during the course of collective bargaining and on the 
efforts of employers, assisted by the bourgeois government, to adapt the 
bargaining procedure to the new level of the class struggle, which has made 
it exceedingly difficult for the trade unions to sake use of their strongest 
weapon--the strike (pp 104-137). 


Nonetheless, an almost uninterrupted upsurge in the strike movement has 
been seen in Canada; in terms of this level, it occupies one of the leading 
positions in the capitalist world (p 138). As the author shows, this move- 
ment has acquired a permanent nature, of equal intensity in periods of eco- 
nomic upswing and in periods of recession. Moreover, the so-called anti- 
inflation program of the government, G. A. Tsysina writes, brought the 
Canadian trade-union wsovement into direct conflict with the entire system 
of state-monopolistic capitalism, an example of which may be seen in the 
National Day of Protest on 14 October 1976, when hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian workers demanded that wage controls be lifted as soon as possible 
(p 167). 


The inevitable growth of the workers’ struggle beyond the narrow trade- 
unionist framework and the obvious increase in its political emphasis are 
causing the masses of blue- and white-collar workers to sever their ties 
with the ideology of the bourgeois parties dominating Canadian politics. 
The creation of a united front of Canadian democratic forces, which was 
proposed by Canadian communists as early as the 1930's, is an idea which 
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acquires particular significance under these conditions. In 1976, the 

234 Congress of the Communist Party of Canada again addressed the New 
Democratic Party (founded in 1961)--the successor to the FCDC--with a. 
appeal for united action. Just as in the 1930's, however, Canadian social- 
democrats rejected the communist proposal, adhering to their old and, 4s 
experience has shown, unproductive course of establishing political alter- 
natives to the Liberal and Conservative parties without communist 
participation. 


In her description of the 1965-1975 period as a whole, G. A. Tsysina 
arrives at the sound conclusion that this decade represents a period of 
upsurge in the labor and union sovement thet is unprecedented in Canadian 
history (p 200). 


The books by 0. S. Soroko-Tsyupa and CG. A. Tsysina will assist the reader 
in understanding many of the important features of the development of the 
contemporary Canadian labor sovement and the internal political situation 
in Canada as a whole, as well as in understanding their causes, which are 
rooted in the stormy 1930's. 


Western Movies and Kitech 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 116-117 


[Review by V. A. Voyna of the books "Vestern. Evolyutsiya zhanra” (The 
Western. Evolution of the Genre) by Ye. Kartseva, Moscow, Iskusstvo, 1976, 
255 pages, and “Kich, ili torzhestvo poshlosti” (Kitsch, or the Triumph of 
Vulgarity) by Ye. Kartseva, Moscow, Iskusstvo, 1977, 159 pages) 


[Summary] The western movie is the most typically American genre in U.S. 
cinema. The heroes of the vwestern--cowboys, Indians, trappers, gold pros- 
pectors, bandits and sheriffs--and its plots, generously seasoned with 
romantic adventures, fistfights and gunfights, and chases through the val- 
leys and canyons of the Wild West, occupy an important place in American 
mythology and the American mentality in general. 


Ye. Karteeva traces the history of the western movie over more than 75 
years. The genre began with “The Great Train Robbery" in 1903, only 8 
years after the film projector was first demonstrated as a new invention. 
This first film was a masterpiece in the professional sense because many 
of the cinematic techniques that have become elementary were wsed here for 
the firet time. Traditionally, film critics have either written about the 
western in contemptuous tones or not at all, but, even today, 1 out of 
every 10 American films is a western. 


The other book being reviewed in this article is a study of “kitsch"--the 
name given by journalists and critics to the surrogate art works of the 
consumer culture. The creators of kitech are purveyors of reality seen 














through rose-Célored glasses. Even the most pressing social prod.i«™ can 
be turned into something charming and picturesque by thes. Kitsch presents 
life without any of ite dark sides. 


The suthor enalyzes the philosophical and social implications of kitsch, 
its psychological roots and its sesthetic principles. She shows how its 
creators adapt the highest examples of culture to the undiscerning taste 
of the common aan. In both of these books, Ye. Kartseva proves that con- 
formity and vulgerity in bourgeois art do not depend on the genre. She 
aleo underscores the fact that vulgarity is not harmless: It fosters bad 
taste and this can reinforce conformity and political passivity. 


cso: 1803 
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SINO-AMERICAN CONTACTS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONWOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 118-124 


[Article by A. A. Nagornyy) 


[Text) The current stage in Sino-American intergovernmental relations began 
with President Nixon's visit to the PRC in February 1972. The Shangal 
Communique signed at that time states that “serious, exhaustive and sincere 
conversations” took place between the American President and the Peking 
leadership and that the two sides agreed to maintain bilateral contacts 
through various channels “for the purpose of the further normalization of 
relations between the two countries and the continued exchange of views on 
matters of common interest.” 


The absence of normal diplomatic relations between Washington and Peking 
and, consequently, of intergovernmental «agreements on economic, cultural, 
sclentific and technical cooperation hed an extremely specific effect on 
the organization of mutual exchanges. Instead of taking the form of the 
legal contractual system current in international practice, they have de- 
veloped on a formally unofficial basis, on the initiative of non-governmental 
organizations but with the silent consent and, frequentl;, ective assistance 
of both governments. These contacts can be divided into tw: large groups: 
unofficial contacts taking the fora of strictly private initiatives, and 
semiofficial contacts carried out with the direct participation or assist- 
ance of government agencies. Naturally, this system of class!fication is 
quite conditional since it is sometimes extremely difficult to distinguish 
precisely between semiofficial and private visits. 


Unofficial Exchanges 


After the start of “ping-pong diplomacy” in 1971, a kind of vogue ceae into 
being in the United States for *rips to “enigmatic™ China, “incomprehensible 
and inimitable.” In the 1970's, the absolute majority of American-Chinese 
exchanges have been accomplished through this channel, and initiative has 
been dieplayed both by the Americans and the Chinese in this matter. Peking's 
centralized control over the develowment of unofficial and private contacts, 
however, gave the Chinese side certain advantages: There were no special 











obstactes to its regulation of trips to the PRC by Americans, not to mention 
visits to the United States by the Chinese. Accordirg to American estimates, 
the Chinese issued visas to no more than 1 percent of the American citizens 
applying for them. ihey were quite selective in sending out invitations. 
According to Stanford University researcher P. Murray, the Chinese side had 
its own specific reasons for each invitation: either a desire to make a 
symbolic gesture, or the hope of gaining access to technical information, 

or sometimes even a desire to influence the views of American foreign policy 
7orces and groups. 2 


Private individual or group trips of this kind now consticute up to 40 percent 
of all visits to the PRC by American citizens.) Many are visits by Americans 
of Chinese origins, for whom the Peking authorities show a preference, both 

in the execution of formalities and during the course of the tour itself. 


Contacts of a sociopolitical, commercial and technological nature have been 
particularly numerous. But exchanges in the cultural sphere have been few. 
They have essentially only consisted in the organization of one large Chinese 
exhibit of archaeological findings in the United States and the Chinese tour 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Sociopolitical Contacts--As was pointed out above, the Chinese side has not 
only reserved the last word in determining the nature and makeup of American 
delegaticns in the PRC, but actually dictates its own terms in all cases. 

The basic principles by which the PRC authorities are guided in the develop- 
ment of sociopolitical ties with the United States was formulated by Mao 
Tse-tung in December 1970 in an interview conducted by E. Snow, during which 
he underscored his desire to invite Americans "from the left, from the center 
and from the right" to China.4 


For example, in 1971 and 1972 China was visited by delegations from such 
organizations as the Black Panthers, Radical Students for a Democratic Society 
and others. The proportion accounted for by organizations of this kind later 
decreased gradually both in absolute and relative terms, even though Peking 
continues to maintain “special” relations with some leftist radical and ultra- 
leftist organizations. In particular, in 1975 Peking was visited by the 
leaders of the pro-Peking Guardian group, Smith and Zilber, who negotiated 

the organization of trips to the PRC by their activists. 


The strongest contacts with organizations of this kind have been established 
by the PRC with the so-called Association for Sino-American Friendship (ASAF). 
Its first local branch was formed in 1970, and in 1974 it grew into a nation- 
wide organization. It now has 70 branches in different American cities and, 
according to some sources, receives financial support from Peking.° Its 
charter states that the association sees its purpose in "contributing to the 
establishment of a strong and indestructible friendship between the American 
and Chinese people by means of educational propaganda campaigns in the United 
States and cultural exchange between the two countries." In its publications, 
the association adheres to a pro-Peking interpretation of political and social 
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events. Although the original group of founders of this organization con- 
sisted of individuals with ultra-leftist convictions, the ASAF quite soon 
became inundated with a fairly large “apolitical” group of Americans, mainly 
from the intelligentsia, which has traditionally taken an interest in China. 


To a significant extent, the association's growth was promoted by the willing- 
néss of the Chinese authorities to issue visas to applicants «commended by 
the association, which attracted people of the most varied political views to 
the ASAF. Membership in the association is not, however, a mandatory condi- 
tion for trips to the PRC, particularly when the Chinese side informs associa- 
tion leaders in advance of the desirability of including a particular American 
in a delegation. Political symphaties for the PRC are indisputably still an 
essential prerequisite for this kind of trip. it is interesting to note that 
the Chinese side regards its interrelations with the association as a concrete 
sign of its extra-governmental diplomacy, which is supposed to win the trust 
of the general public in the United States. More than ten groups formed by 
the association have visited the PRC, and a significant part of the expense 
has been taken on by the Chinese. 


Since 1973 Peking has begun to shift its area of emphasis first to contacts 
with American liberals and then to the development of contacts with conserva- 
tive groups in the United States, striving to win the support of as much of 
the American public as possible. The PRC has been visited by such liberal 
experts on China as J. Fairbank, 0. Lattimore and J. Cohen, a group of promi- 
nent journalists from influential newspapers (THE NEW YORK TIMES and THE 
WASHINGTON POST) and a delegation from the American organization “Women for 
International Understanding." 


By making rabid anti-Sovietism the center of its foreign policy, Peking has 
been able to use this as a basis for quite specific contacts with the most 
reactionary groups in the United States, occupying extremely anti-Chinese 
positions until recently. Senator H. Jackson (on a private visit), colum- 
nist J. Alsop and former Secretary of Defense J. Schlesinger have been 
received in the PRC. Schlesinger was in Peking when Mao Tse-tung died. 

He was not only one of the few foreigners allowed to view Mao's coffin, but 
was also permitted at this uneasy time for China to make an extensive tour 
of restricted areas (Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia), which concluded with a 
confidential meeting with the new leader of the PRC, Hua Kuo~-feng. 


A special place in Peking's unofficial diplomacy was assigned to R. Nixon's 
visit in February 1976. The Chinese authorities made use of this co une- 
quivocally express their dissatisfaction with the standstill in American- 
Chinese relations, which had begun, in their view, with the arrival of the 
Ford Administration. 


It is indicative that the tendency toward deeper ties with the more reaction- 


ary circles of the United States was continued by Peking even after there was 
a change in the administration. For example, one of the foremost American 
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“hawks"--Retired Admiral E. Zumwalt--was received in China with a great deal 
of ceremony. 


Trade and Economic Contacts--The expansion of commercial exchange took place 
against the background of the rapid growth of U.S.-China trade, the volume 
of which increased virtually from zero to 900 million dollars in 1974.’ 
Many American businessmen were attracted by the international trade fairs 
in Canton. For example, while the Americans were not represented at all 

at these fairs in 1971, in 1972 they were visited by around 100 Americans, 
and in 1975 a record number of American companies (at least 450) sent 600 
representatives to Canton. But there was a noticeable decrease in the 
number in 1976 (of 10 percent) .8 


In addition to these short business trips, some American companies conclud- 
ing deals for the sale of equipment and entire plants send their engineers 
to the PRC for extended periods (of up to 2 years) to assist in setting up 
production processes and also hired Chinese experts on temporary assignments 
for the purpose of technology transfer. Exchanges of this kind only take 
place within the framework of the larger contracts. The first to result in 
bilateral exchange was the agreement concluded in 1973 with the Kellogg firm, 
in accordance with which 12 American specialists have been supervising the 
construction of eight enterprises for the production of chemical fertilizers 
in Szechwan Province since mid-1975. After this, around 100 other Americans 
went to the PRC on similar assignments. In turn, Chinese specialists are 

to undergo on-the-job training at Kellogg plants in the United States. A 
relatively large number of Chinese came to the United States in connection 
with the deal concluded with the Boeing firm for the purchase of ten pas- 
senger planes. More than 300 Chinese have received on-the-job training at 
American enterprises. 


As for foreign trade ties, these are generally established through American 
agencies. The PRC officially works with 15 companies, whose representatives 
visit Peking regularly.10 


Scientific and Technical Exchanges on the Unofficial Level--Although data 
cited in a special subcommittee of the House of Representatives indicated 
that more than 1,000 representatives of the U.S. scientific community had 
visited China, an even greater number of applications bv American scientists 
wishing to visit the PRC on an individual basis were refused. In part, this 
is due to the fact that the Chinese authorities prefer to deal with profes- 
sionally orixznted group delegations. The greatest percentage of these has 
been accounted for by experts in the natural sciences, a slightly lower 
percentag? has been accounted for by medical personnel and the smallest group 
has been the specialists in the humanities. It is noteworthy that a sig- 
nificant percentage has been represented by American scientists of Chinese 
origin (from 20 to 25 percent).11 The Peking authorities have given them 
the greatest access to various aspects of Chinese life in the hope of further 
productive cooperation based on their common nationality, and the Americans 
have seen this kind of exchange as an important additional channel for the 
acquisition of political, economic and scientific information. The importance 
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attached in Peking to work with American scientists of the Chinese naticaali- 
ty is attested to by the fact that top-ranking leaders of the PRC have more 
than once received such prominent representatives of the U.S. scientific 
community as the physicist Yen Chen-ning and Li Chen-liang and several others. 


Some American universities have also established direct relations with the 
PRC. During the last 3 years, delegations from at least 12 different uni- 
versities went to the PRC, including delegations from the University of 
California (in Berkeley), New York University and Harvard. As a rule, these 
included representatives of the most varied branches of knowledge, which 
made these trips more like tourist excursions than anything else. Since the 
beginning of the 1970's, only two American scientists have been given an op- 
portunity to conduct joint experiments with Chinese colleagues. Temple 
University genetics expert M. New worked at the Peking Institute of Zoology 
in 1973, 1975 and 1976 for a period of 6 months each time; in 1973, C. Chang, 
professor of physics at the Catholic University of apgttes, conducted joint 
studies with meteorologists in the PRC for 4 months./2 In 1976, American 
scientists attended an American-Chinese symposium on ion implantation. 
Broader contacts are being established through the national academies of 
sciences. In October 1977, a delegation of Chinese specialists in tunnel 
construction visited the United States and several American delegations went 
to the PRC, including specialists in astronomy, art, linguistics and other 
fields. In all, the U.S. and PRC academies of sciences were to exchange 12 
delegations in 1977. 


In spite of numerous invitations, Chinese scientists have rarely made recip- 
rocal visits. A delegation from a Chinese meteriological society visited 

the United States on a private basis, as well as three groups of physicists, 
two of which attended international conferences on automatics and mechanics. 


Semiofficial Exchanges 


A much more important role in the establishment of political interreistions 
between the United States and the PRC is played by semiofficial exchanges. 
In accordance with an agreement, the two governments not only cover all of 
their guests’ traveling expenses inside the country, but also assist them in 
drawing up programs and itineraries, which, under present conditions, is 
regarded as a process of putting the "spirit" of the Shangai Communique into 
everyday practice.13 


Exchanges of this kind can be divided into two groups in terms of the extent 
of participation in them by official powers. 


Exchanges of Representatives of Local and Central Agencies of Power Involving 
the Closest Contact with Government Agencies--This channel cannot be called 
"full-blooded" as it has still only taken the form of one-way traffic from 
the United States to China, without any reciprocal visits by Chinese delega- 
tions. Up to 1978, China had been visited by 14 groups of congressmen, and 
13 of these trips were taken on the United States’ initiative while only 

l was initiated by the Chinese (Senator Percy's group in August 1975). 
Virtually all of the leading members of Congress have been to the PRC. The 
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intensity of these trips grew in direct proportion to the aggrivation of 
the internal political situation in China (for example, the PRC was visited 
by eight groups of congressmen in 1975 and 1°76). Besides this, China was 


also visited by a delegation of state governors end a group of members of ⸗ 
the White House staff. 


Semiofficiai Exchanges i: the Technological, Cultural and Commercial Areas-- 
The relative distance of tiese aspects of bilateral relations from purely 
political problems is the reason for the lesser degree of involvement by 
government agencies in this kind of exchange. In the United States, the 
organizers of these contacts are the so-called specialized committees. The 
most active of these have been the Committee for Scientific Exchanges with 
the PRC, established in 1966 by three scientific associations (the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Social Sciences Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies), the National Committee on U.S.-China Relations, 
which has also been in existence for around 10 years, and, finally, the 
National Council for the Promotion of American-Chinese Trade, founded in 

1973 by 140 firms. They receive moral and financial support from federa. 
agencies and work closely with them. At the same time, they display a certain 
degree of independence in their contacts with the corresponding Chinese organ- 
izations. It is precisely in this sphere of exchange that the highest degree 
of “reciprocity” is seen--that is, reciprocal trips to the United States by 
Chinese. On the whole, this channel accounts for 75-80 percent of the total 
number of Chinese visiting the United States in recent years. The proportion 
accounted for by this channel in trips by U.S. citizens to the PRC, however, 
is much more modest: no more than 10 percent of the total American traffic.14 





The Committee for Scientific Exchanges with the PRC has a virtual monopoly 
on this sphere of final-American contacts. It has substantial financial re- 
sources, which it receives from its founding organizations, as well as from 
several philanthropic foundations (especially the Carnegie and Hazen founda~ 
tions) and federal agencies (primarily the State Department). In May 1973, 
its representatives went to Peking to work out an agreement on scientific 
exchanges between the United States and the PRC. It was resolved that ex- 
changes of this kind should be agreed upon each year by means of mutual 
consultations and that they would be planned on a short-term basis (from 

2 weeks to a month and a half) in the form of group visits (delegations of 
no more than 25 individuals).45 Since 1973, the committee has sent 20 delega- 
tions of specialists in the natural sciences and the humanities to China. It 
has welcomed 27 Chinese groups, only 2 of which (librarians and English 
teachers) were not connected with the natural sciences. Most of the Chinese 
scientists visiting the United States have been specialists in the fields of 
electronic computer equipment, laser technology, hydraulic engineering and 
telecommunications. 





As the committee bulletin has pointed out, the Chinese have displayed a 
constant and keen interest in theoretical and experimental projects invoiv- 
ing plasma physics and controlled thermonuclear reaction, the physics of high 


temperatures, aerodynamics with special emphasis on changes in the aerodynamic 
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properties of flying objects in the higher strata of the atmosphere and in 
outer space, and various branches of oceanography ard marine development . 16 


The Chinese authorities not only “aim at a target” when they form their dele- 
gations for visits to the United States, but they also strive to make raximum 
use of visits by American scientists for the acquisition of information on 
the latest technology. As we know, most of the research projects in the 
United S:ates are conducted by private companies, ard the Committee for Scien- 
tific Exchanges has already turned to them several times, requesting them to 
receive Chinese groups. As a rule, American firms have eagerly agreed to 
these requests, regarding this kind of guided tour as a unique "guarantee" 

of future Chinese purchases in America. The American hosts (university 
centers and private companies) have generclly presented their Chinese guests 
with quite extensive opportunities to acquire the information in which they 
are interested. For example, delegations from the PRC have visited the labo- 
ratory complex of the aerospace industry in Houston, the foremost research 
center for the study of weather control in Princeton, etc. 


As the traffic of Chinese delegations grows and visits of this kind cease 

to be “new” and “sensational,” the American organizations receiving them are 
asking more and more questions about rhe lack of “equivalence” in the exchange 
of information with the Chinese side. 


The National Committee on U.S.-China Relations is a kind of “head” organiza- 
tion in the area of American-Chinese cultural ties. Its financial essets 

are supplemented by funds received from the State Department (197,000 dollars 
in the 1975 fiscal year) and contributions from various types of philanthropic 
foundations (50,000 from the feller Foundation and 40,000 from the Mellon 
Foundation in the same year)./ A significant part of these funds is spent 
on “educational programs" carried within the United States to influence public 
opinion. The first delegation from this committee, headed by the famous 
Sinologists R. Scalapino and A. Barnett, was received in Peking in the winter 
of 1973. Meetings were held at this time to discuss the development of cul- 
tural exchange. The Americans brought many proposals of mutual short-term 
and long-term visits with them from various American organizations, from a 
fine arts association to a society of foreign language teachers. But the 
Chinese did not agree to any significant expansion of these ties. Apparently, 
it was precisely because of this that the sides were unable at that time to 
conclude a formal agreement, and limited themselves to verbal agreements on 
future short trips in both directions. 


Since that time, the committee has received seven groups from the PRC, in- 
cluding groups of tennis players and acrobats, a team of athletes in tradi- 
tional Chinese sports aid two gymnastics groups. The committee has sent 

the following to the PRC: a group of specialists in secondary education, 

a representative delegation of experts on international affairs headed by 

C. Vance (now U.S. secretary of state), a gymastics team, a group of 
American university presidents and three delegations composed of social 
scientists and associates and members of the board of the National Committee 
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on U.S.-China Relations. Besides this, the committee took part in the 
organization of trips to the PRC for groups of American swimmers, men's 
and women's university basketball teams and the Philadelphia Symphony, 

and in the preparations for the Chinese exhibit of archaeological findings, 
which was conducted und«r the auspices of the National Gallery of Art and 
the National Endowment for the Humarities. This means that more than half 
of the persons participating in various types of exchanges organized by 
the committee were members of sports, cultural and artistic delegations. 


The National Council for the Promotion of American-Chinese Trade receives 
financial support mainly from private firws--its members (there are more 
than 300 of them). Membership dues range from 250 to 2,500 dollars a year 
depending on the size of the company's income. It is also supported fi- 
nancially by charitable foundations (for example, the Melion Foundation). 
This council established direct ties with the PRC immediately after its 
founding in 1973 by sending a delegation headed by council Chairman K. 
Phillips to Peking. As a result of talks held at this time, an American- 
Chinese protocol on the exchange of delegations, trade and industrial 
exhibits and information was signed. The council acts mainly as a middle- 
man in commercial transactions between American firms and the corresponding 
Chinese organizations; the latter then usually establish their own contacts 
and exchanges. Since )973, the council has regularly had an information 
and advice booth at the fairs in Canton. But it still does not have a 
permanent representative in the PRC, content with stationing one of its 
employees in Hongkong. During the last 3 years, the council has welcomed 
at least six Chinese groups of trade workers to the United States and has 
sent four of its own delegations to the PRC. It also organizes regular 


tours of che United States for personnel of the PRC liaison office in 
Washington. 9 


According to the data cited by former Senator M. Mansfield after his trip 
to the PRC in a report to the Senate, China was visited by 11,000-13,000 
Americans between 1972 and 1977, during whici: time 900 Chinese took trips 
to the United States.*9 This lack of proportion is due to the differences 
in the goals of the two countries and their aporoaches to the problem of 
the normalization of U.S.-Chinese relations. The issue of diplomatic rela- 
tions is now on the agenda. As we know, the only thing that has been done 
in thie area since the time of the Shanghai Communique has been the establish- 
ment of liaison offices in February 1973: an American office in Peking and 
a Chinese office in Washington. No significant changes resulted from the 
trip to Peking by the secretary of state of the new American Administration, 
C. Vance, in August 1977 either. The American side called this trip an 
“introductory visit,” which, to some extent, characterizes the general 
approach to contacts and exchanges with the PRC. In this connection, we 
should note the attempts of the Republicans to underscore their priority 

in “opening the door" to China. For example, when the 28th anniversary of 
the founding of the PRC was celebrated, prominent figures in the Republican 
Party, W. Rogers, G. Bush, H. Baker and others, were in Peking. 





While periodic visits by official representatives of Washington maintain 
the appearance of progress toward the normalization of interrelacions be- 
tween the two countries, the frequent trips made to China by perscns close 
to American ruling circles and their meetings with Chinese leaders on dif- 
ferent levels serve as channels for the acquisition of more extensive infor- 
mation on Chinese internal political tendencies, which might have some 
effect on the international outlook of the PRC and, consequently, a direct 
effect on American positions in Asia and in the world as a whole. The 
desire of the American scientific community to understand the profound 
social processes taking place in Chinese society and their attempts to 
gain a more complete idea of the PRC's technological and economic poten- 
tial can also be viewed from this standpoint. 


The Chinese side's motives for establishing contacts with the United States 
seem more complex, although the chief motive is evidently still the desire 
to achieve total recognition of the PRC by Washington on Peking's terms. 

By opening the door to a fairly broad stream of American visitors, the PRC 
authorities are primarily striving to use this channel as a means of politi- 
cal influence on the American administration through public opinion to 
ensure that the White House take a stand more beneficial to the PRC in the 
international arena. This applies above all to the Chinese attempts to 
sabotage the improvement of American-Soviet relations. There is no doubt 
that foreisn policy organizations in the PRC have not lost sight of the 
fact that bilateral ties of this kind were to have a specific effect on 
third nations in the complex context of international relations. The as- 
Signment of political features to the bilateral exchanges has contributed 
to their intensification but has also made their development dependent on 
the total normalization of Sino-American relations. This contradictory 
approach is the reason why the PRC consented to receive a large number of 
delegations and individuals on the sociopolitical level and, at the same 
time, why it constantly declines to send reciprocal delegitions of Chinese 
social and political figures to the United States. 


The Chinese authorities’ attempt to introduce “their own rules" into these 
exchanges and to give them distinct political overtones have resulted in 
complications more than once. For example, in March 1975 the State Depart- 
ment had to decline the request of a Chinese song and dance troupe for 
visas because their repertoire included the song “The Taiwanese Are our 
Brothers." Prior to this, the Chinese had subjected the repertoire of the 
Philadelphia Symphony to strict censorship during its limited engagement 

in the PRC. 


Another equally important factor determining Chit.ese policy in regard to 
exchanges with the United States consists in Peking's obvious desire to 
turn these contacts into a source of information on modern fields of scien- 
cific and technical knowledge. Although contacts in these fields are less 
dependent on political issues, it is not difficult to see that the aggrava- 
tion of the domestic political situation in China after Mao Tse-tung's 
death led to some inhibition of activity even in this sphere of such great 
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importance to the PRC. In recent months, however, the exchanges have been 
resumed and, as the WASHINGTON POST reported on 2 April 1977, contacts 
have become more active in all spheres--sociopolitical, scientific and 
commercial. 
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CHRONICLE OF SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS (DECEMBER 1977 THROUGH FEBRUARY 1978) 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOCIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 78 
pp 125-127 


[Text ] " December 1977 


4-6--P. Habib, U.S. assistant secretary of state, was in Moscow to consult 
with Soviet representatives on questions of Middle Eastern regulation. 


5--Talks were resumed in Geneva between delegations representing the USSR, 
the United States and Great Britain for the purpose of working out an agree- 
ment on a total end wiiversal nuclear test ban. 


5-7--The second session of the joint Sovict-American commission on coopera- 
tion in power engineering was held in Moscow. 


5-13--The fifth session of the joint Soviet-American commission on coopera- 
tion in agriculture met in Moscow. 


6--A regular meeting of the Soviet-American talks on the limitation of 
strategic offensive weapons was held in Geneva. 


6-10--Talks between Soviet and U.S. delegations continued in Berne on issues 
concerning the limitation of military activities by both sides in the Indian 
Ocean region. 


9--Delegations representing the USSR, the United States and Great Britain 
met to discuss the conclusion of a treaty on a total and universal nuclear 
test ban. 





12--Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko received U.S. Ambassador 
M. Toon at his request. Their conversation touched upon, in particular, the 
situation in the Middle East. 


12, 14, 16, 20--Regular meetings between delegations representing the USSR, 
the United States and Great Britain were held at *he talks in Geneva for 


the purpose of working out a treaty on a total and universal nuclear test 
ban. 
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13--The delegations at the Soviet-American SALT talks agreed to adjourn 
from 17 December 1977 through 9 January 1978. 


14-19--A preliminary exchange of views on some matters connected with the 
limitation of the international trade in armaments t«<: > lace in Washington 
be'ween Soviet and American representatives. 


15--U.S. President J. Carter discussed American-Soviet relations at a press 
conference in Washington. 


22--Several issues concerning Soviet-American relations were touch:.d pon 
in a conversation between USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko 
and U.S. Ambassador M. Toon, which took place at the request of the latter. 


24—In response to the questions of a PRAVDA correspondent, Gerri! _ 
of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of *« "5 

Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev pronounced his views on the SALT tuwihky. sting 
that there had been a recent escalation of the arms race in the Wes, lL. I. 
Brezhnev warned that, if the neutron bomb were developed, the USSR would be 
faced “with the need to respond to this challenge for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the security of the Soviet population and its allies and friends." 
On behalf of the USSR he proposed “agreement on a mutual refusal to produce 
the neutron bomb" to the Western powers. 


30--U.S. President J. Carter held a press conference in Warsaw during his 
trip abroad, during the course of which he touched upon some aspects of 
Soviet-American relations. 


January 1978 


5--U.S. Ambassador M. Toon spoke in detail on strategic arms limitation in 
a U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT interview. 


9--The Soviet-American SALT talks resumed in Geneva. The heads of the Soviet 
and U.S. delegation. met. 


12--The states belonging to the "Club of London,” including the USSR and 

the United States, submitted the official texts of the fundamental principles 
by which they intend to be guided in the export of nuclear materials, equip- 
ment and installations to the International Atomic Evergy Agency. 


1}--Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko received visiting 
prominent Democrat and U.S. Senator A. Stevenson at his request. Their 
conversation touched upon aspects of Soviet-American relations, including 
arms limitation and disarmament as well as several international issues. 


16--A new system of direct governmental communications between the USSR 
and the United States through artificial earth satellites was put in 
operation. 
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19--U.S. President J. Carter touched upon Soviet-American relations in the 
foreign policy section of his State of the Union Message. 


22--A delegation representing the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed by B. N. 
Ponomarev, chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council of 
Nationalities of the USSR Supreme Soviet, candidate for membership in the 
Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee and secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, left Moscow for an official visit in Washington at the invita- 
tion of the U.S. Congress. The delegation was made up of deputies G. A. 
Arbatov, V. I. Dovbysh, G. A. Zhukov, L. M. Zamyatin, “. N. Inozemtsev, 
2. P. Pukhova, B. I. Stukalin, A. B. Chakovskiy and L. B. Shapiro of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. This is the third exchange of parliamentary delega- 
tions between the USSR and the United States. 


23--The delegation from the USSR Supreme Soviet visited the U.S. Senate, 
where views were exchanged on a variety of questions connected with Soviet- 
American relations. 8B. N. Ponomirev, head of the Soviet delegation, made 
an announcement on the major topics of discussion. A. Cranston, assistant 
majority leader in the Senate, then made a brief statement. In particular, 
he said that he saw no reason why the USSR and the United States could not 
work together in solving the major issues of our time and that this could 
only te accomplished in an atm sphere of peace. 


Talks resumed in Geneva between the USSR, the United States and Great 
Britain for the purpose of working out a treaty on a total and universal 
nuclear test ban. 


25--U.S. President J. Carter received B. N. Ponomarev, head of the delega- 
tion from the USSR Supreme Soviet, in the White House. They discussed 
Soviet-American relations and several other international issues. Par- 
ticipants in the conversation on the American side were U.S. Vice-President 
W. Mondale, the U.S. President's National Security Adviser Z. Brzezinski 
and R. Bartholomew from the National Security Council; Soviet Ambassador 

A. F. Jobrynin took part in the discussion on the Soviet side. A special 
statement issued by the White House described the conversation as a 
"friendly and productive” one. 


The deiegation from the USSR Supreme Soviet visited the House of Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress. 8. N. Ponomarev spoke during the course uf an 
exchange of views. 


27--U.S. Secretary of State C. Vance received the delegation from the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. Soviet Ambassador A. F. Dobrynin was present at the meeting. 
At the end of the meeting, C. Vance said that he considers the Soviet delega- 
tion's visit extremely beneficial for greater mutual understanding between 
the USSR and the United States. 
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Summarizing the results of the discussion of a variety of internatioral 
issues and Soviet-American relations by the delegation from the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and representatives of both congressional houses, B. N. 
Ponomarev said at a press conference in Washington that the talks in 
Congress were of a businesslike nature and were permeated by the desire 
of the Soviet and American participants to find a mutually acceptable 
common stand on pressing problems in Soviet-American relations and on the 
international situation ae a whole. 


J. Brademas, assistant majority whip in the House of Representatives, and 
A. Criaston, assistant majority leader in the Senate, represented the 
American side in assessing the results of the exchange of views in Congress. 
J. Brademas noted the beneficial and sincere nature of the discussion. A. 
Cranston said that the meeting between representatives of two such great 
powers as the USSR and the United States and their sincere discussion of 
major international issues will aid in improving mutual understanding for 
the purpose of consolidating peace and security and curbing the arms race. 


3l—A regular meeting of the Soviet and U.S. delegations was held at the 
SALT talks in Ceneva. 


February 1978 


l--The delegation from the USSR Supreme Soviet visiting the United States 
went to the United Nations and was received by Secretary-General K. Waldhein. 
During the course of an exchange of views on several international issues, 

K. Waldheim noted the great contribucion of the USSR in support of UN activi- 
ties and in international detente. B. N. ?onomarev, head of the Soviet 
delegation, commented on the role played by the United Nations in the elabo- 
ration and implementation of decisions promoting the process of detente, 

the consolidation of peace and the resolution of problems that are still 
creating tension in various regions of the world. 


The admiristrators of the American-Soviet Trade and Economic Council arranged 
for a meeting with the delegation representing the USSR Supreme Soviet in 

the United States. The meeting was attended by prominent representatives 

of che U.S. business community and the administrators of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 

some large American companies. The Soviet delegation was greeted by D. 
Kendall, chairman of the executive committee of the American-Soviet Trade 

and Economic Council and chairman of the boerd of PepsiCo. He said that 

the American business community favors the further development of American- 
Soviet relations and the expansion of economic and commercial ties which 

will promote s*ronger mutual understanding between the people of the USSF 

and the United States. 8B. N. Ponomarev, head of the Soviet delegation, 

said at the meeting that the USSR would continue to work toward the develop- 
ment of Soviet-Americarn trade and economic relations on the basis of 

equality and mutual benefit. 
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2--The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency prepared a report for 
Congress in which it underscored the fact that the development of neutron 
bomb production in the United States would increase the danger of nuclear 
war and have a negative effect on the Soviet-American SALT talks. 


}--B. N. Ponomarev, candidate for membership in the Politburo of the CPSU 
Central Committee, met in New York with Secretary General G. Hall of the 
Communist Party of the United States of America and National Party Chairman 
H. Winston. Their conversation took place in a warm and friendly atmosphere. 


The delegation representing the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed by 5. N. Ponomarev, 
left for its motherland. It was in the United States for 10 days on an of- 
ficia] visit by invitation of the U.S. Congress. 


6--Delegations representing the USSR, the United States and Great Britain 
met at the talks in Geneva for the purpose of working out a treaty on a 
total and universal nuclear test ban. 


7-17--Soviet and American delegations in Berne continued bilateral talks on 
questions concerning arms limitation in the Indian Ocean. The delegations 
continued to discuss proposals made by both sides. The dates for subsequent 
meetings will be set by mutual agreement. 


11--PRAVDA printed an article entitled "The Objective of Strategic Arms 
Limitation: Prospects and Problems.” 


1l-13--A debate by representatives of the Soviet and American UN assistance 
associations took place in Sterling Forest (New York State). Central topics 
of discussion were the consolidation of peace, the curbing of the arms race 
and disarmament. The Soviet delegation was headed by Academician G. A. 
Arbatov. The U.S. delegation was headed by W. Scranton, famouse politician 
and chairman of the U.S. association for assistance to the United Nations. 


15--Assistant Director of the U.S. Department of State Office of Press 
Relations K. Brown responded to journalists’ questions concerning the article 


in PRAVDA entitled "The Objective of Strategic Arms Limitation: Prospects 
and Problems." 


16--A regular meeting of the Soviet and American delegations was held at 
the Soviet-American SALT talks in Geneva. 





18--A new central branch of the National Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship was opened in New York. The opening ceremonies were attended by 
representatives of the New York public, progressive Negro organizations, 
worker and student youth and guests from other U.S. cities. 


20--TASS announced the U.S. pvblication of a book by H. Haldeman--one of 
President R. Nixon's former assistants. The book contains slanderous lies 
about Soviet foreign policy. 
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24—-The results of the U.S. trip of the USSR Supreme Soviet delegation 

were discussed at a regular meeting of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. Summarizing the results of the discussion, General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev said that the members of the delegation 

"had performed a useful job in the United States." Soviet-American rela- 
ticrs, L. I. Brezhnev said, have now entered a period “during which it 

wili be necessary to make new efforts to give these relations a dynamic 

and more constructive nature. Naturally, the USSR Supreme Soviet and the 
U.S. Congress could play a role in this.” Commending the work performed 

by the delegation representing the USSR Supreme Soviet in the United States, 
the Presidium noted in its decree that contacts between the Supreme Soviet 
and Congress represent an important factor contributing to the development 
of cooperation between our countries in the interest of the Soviet and 
American people, the reinforcement of detente and the consolidation of 
international peace and security. The Presidium confirmed the invitation 
conveyed by the delegation from the USSP Supreme Soviet to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress to send their own delegations 
to the USSR on an official visit. 


26--The U.S. State Department issued a statement in connection witn L. I. 
Brezhnev's speech at the meeting of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. 


Senator E. Kennedy, famous American politician, spoke out in favor of the 
immediate conclusion of a new agreement on strategic arms limitation by 
the United States and the USSR. The senator said that any attempt to 
delay the conclusion of an agreement would be a mistake for the United 
States. 


27--Delegations representing the USSR, the United States and Great Britain 
met at the talks in Geneva for the purpose of working out a4 treaty on a 
total ard universal nuclear test ban. 
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